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keynotes: 1. “The needed shift is from a self-interest diplomacy to a 
self-giving diplomacy—from the autocracy of grasping to the democ- 
racy of sharing.” 2. “We believe most sincerely. . that the United 
States and Africa are drawn together in this hour of equally great 
need. . .for what they unitedly may offer.” 





In Focus On the Human Condition Editor Winthrop discovers 
“two broad strains of thought in current social literature’: 1. the 
New Optimism which holds the view that international politics is 
shifting toward democracy; 2. the Old Pessimism that regards most 
social and cultural trends as worsening. The editor documents these 
two opposite views by reportage of judgment and opinion as ex- 
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In Selected Readings Editor Dunlap presents a group of book 
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SCIENCE AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


WILLIAM T. BLACKSTONE 


One of the crucial problems for anyone interested in the better- 
ment of human relations is the specification and elucidation of the re- 
lationship of science to human values. What role can the scientific 
method play in the adjudication of conflicting human interests or value 
disputes? The scientific method is a common and agreed upon pro- 
cedure for settling a number of disputes—disputes about matters of 
fact in the world. The application of the scientific method is an im- 
partial and self-correcting procedure. Our question is whether the 
scientific method is applicable to the solution of value disputes as well 
as factual disputes. It is a historical fact that many value disputes 
have been “‘settled’” by force. Furthermore, much debate about values 
has been question-begging. The norm for behavior has been assumed— 
not justified—and then appealed to in a value dispute. But it is ob- 
vious that when two unjustified value norms clash, there is no ad- 
judication possible. That is, this is true unless there is a common and 
agreed upon procedure for the justification of particular actions and 
ethical principles. If the scientific method can provide this impartial 
procedure, it can play an invaluable role, not merely in the solution of 
factual problems about the world, but in the peaceful adjudication of 
conflicting human interests. 

It is the purpose of this article to set forth the different possible 
relationships between science and human values. We want to con- 
sider the role or roles that science can play in the solution of human 
conflicts. We will argue that science can play a much wider and 
broader role in the solution of value disputes than is generally re- 
cognized. More specifically we will argue that the scientific method 
is applicable to value disputes and human relations in two funda- 
mentally different ways. 

Science is related to human values in the sense that the scientific 
method can be utilized to study descriptively different value systems. 
Science can describe, classify, and codify the values held by different 
peoples in different cultural environments. A large part of Richard 
Brandt’s volume on the ethics of the Hopi Indian is an example of 
such a scientific study.’ Another example is the empirical study and 
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classification of values carried on for a number of years by Charles 
Morris and recently published in his Varieties of Human Value (Chi- 
cago, 1956). Stuart Carter Dodd’s suggested program in The Humanist 
and his work with UNESCO are yet other examples.” These scientific 
studies utilize the techniques of polling and statistical devices recently 
developed; and the results of such studies are descriptively accurate 
accounts of the values held by different people in different countries 
and probable knowledge of the values held in highest and lowest re- 
gard. 

A descriptive, scientific study and classification of different value 
systems could have a number of good effects. Some suggest that it 
will result in a mutual appreciation of different cultural values. It 
may also bring to light incompatible values held by some people, tend 
to reduce this value inconsistency, and possibly reduce the gap between 
the values which one expresses and those which one practices. It would 
seem that the accurate formulation of a scale of higher and lower re- 
garded values would make one more conscious of one’s ultimate as 
opposed to intermediate goals, and hence assist in guiding conduct. 
Furthermore, as Professor Morris has pointed out, an accurate descrip- 
tive study and classification of values held by different peoples might 
enable one, to some extent, to predict the kind of actions they will pro- 
bably perform. All these consequences are possible benefits of a scienti- 
fic study and classification of values, although, we must insist, there is 
no certainty that any of these consequences will accrue. 

We must distinguish, however, between scientific study and classi- 
fication of values and scientific justification of one system of values 
as opposed to others. The former, the scientific study and classifica- 
tion of values, is a purely descriptive exercise. It does not pretend to 
show that one code of behavior or system of values is better than 
another, but rather describes and classifies values which are in fact 
held. It would seem that the question of whether science can be utilized 
to justify one code of behavior as opposed to others is much more im- 
portant than a descriptive study and classification of values. The use 


of science to justify an ethical code would be of much more value in 
the adjudication of human conflicts; for if such a justification were 


possible, one could provide rational considerations for the adoption of 
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certain kinds of action and principles of conduct as opposed to others 
and not be left with sheer persuasion or propaganda (or question-beg- 
ging) to solve value disputes. If one cannot rationally justify his 
values or ethical code—if one has no rational grounds for his moral 
preferences—then the only “reasons” one can give in a value dispute 
which makes an appeal to one’s moral principles are persuasive or 
emotively exciting reasons for accepting those principles. If the ad- 
versary in the value dispute happens to be persuaded, then the disoute 
is “resolved” (though certainly not rationally). However, if the per- 
suasive reasons are not effective, then the only alternative is abuse. 
On the other hand, if a scientific justification of an ethical code is 
possible, then value disputes which are based on the acceptance of dif- 
ferent ethical principles can be rationally settled. One could use a 
common and agreed upon procedure for deciding which properties 
confer rightness on an act (which is equivalent to deciding which 
ethical principle is correct), and which particular acts have the pro- 
perty of being right. 

The application of the scientific method to the solution of value 
disputes was the goal of Jeremy Bentham in the eighteenth century. 
His famous “hedonistic calculus” was a device for measuring the 
rightness of acts. The inadequacies of Bentham’s views and the prob- 
lems confronting the application of his hedonistic calculus are well 
known; and it is generally conceded that he failed to provide a method 
whereby the rightness or wrongness of particular acts could be scienti- 
fically established. Bentham agreed at the outset that the basic moral 
principle of utilitarianism, which served as the basis for his hedonistic 
calculus, could not itself be justified but must remain an assumption. 
He claimed, in fact, that some such assumption was necessary before 


reasoning could begin. His attempt to apply the scientific method 
to ethics, then, was limited to the attempted justification of particular 
acts as right or wrong—not to the justification of basic moral prin- 


ciples. It is clear, then, that even if Bentham’s employment of the 
hedonistic calculus had been successful, the application of science to 
the solution of value disputes would have been only partial; for in 
granting that basic moral principles, like the utilitarian, could not be 


justified rationally, he admitted in effect that value disputes which are 
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based upon an appeal to different such moral principles could not be 
rationally settled. 

Recently Dr. Charles Baylis* a professor of philosophy at Duke 
University and an ethical theorist who follows in part Bentham’s utili- 
tarianism, formulated a scheme for an empirical testing of values de- 
signed not only to utilize the methods of science to discover which par- 
ticular acts are right and wrong, but also to discover what characteristic 
or characteristics are necessary and sufficient for an act to be right. The 
latter, the discovery of the characeristic or characteristics necessary and 
sufficient for an act to be right, would constitute a scientific justifica- 
tion of a basic moral principle. This schema for an empirical testing 
of values will be briefly set forth here. 

The attempt to scientifically justify an ethical code requires show- 
ing by the use of the inductive method that the presence of certain 
empirically discoverable characteristics is both necessary and sufficient 
to the presence of normative characteristics. The discovery of the 
presence of normative characteristics justifies the choice of the act 
which has those characteristics, and the discovery of the characteristics 
necessary and sufficient for rightness constitutes a scientific justifica- 
tion of an ethical principle. Professor Baylis insists, however, that no 
observable characteristics are identical with normative characteristics. 
He insists, in fact, that in any system of ethics at least one value term 
must be left undefined. In this way he avoids the problems of value 
reductionism.* He chooses “preferable” as the undefined normative 
term in his system of ethics. ‘“‘Preferable’’ is to mean “worthy of being 
preferred,” not “capable of being preferred.’’ Moral judgments like 
“x is right” or “x ought to do y” are to be rephrased as “x is preferable 
to any other alternative in these circumstances.” Let us see how value 
judgments of this kind are to be empirically tested. 

Dr. Baylis prescribes three steps for discovering both right acts 
and normative characteristics. First, certain ideal observational condi- 
tions must exist when choices of preferability are made. Second, we 
must accumulate a list of acts which are chosen as preferable under 
ideal observational conditions. Third, we must examine those acts 
chosen as preferable under these observational conditions, and find the 
characteristic or characteristics necessary and sufficient for those acts 
to be right. The ideal observational conditions for choosing include 
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three factors: “(1) The preferrer is conscientiously seeking to predi- 
cate correctly, ‘worthy to be preferred’ or some synonym of it. His 
dominant motive is to choose what is worthy of choice. He is moral. 
(2) He is aware of all the significantly relevant features of the vari- 
ous possible alternatives. (3) In his consideration of these he makes 
no significant error of judgment.”® Baylis restates these same con- 
ditions in this manner: “An honest preference of someone who is 
skilled in drawing inferences from the observed data has a relatively 
high probability of being a preference for an alternative that is in fact 
worthy of choice.” Controlled preferences, that is preferences con- 
forming to (1), (2), and (3), are “reliable criteria” of right acts. 

Thus far, however, Baylis’ scientific approach to ethics would 
provide us only with a /ist of acts which are preferred under the ideal 
conditions specified above. We must now discover inductively what 
characteristic or characteristics, necessary and sufficient, those acts have 
which make them right. How is this to be done? We must set up 
rival hypotheses as to which characteristic or characteristics of acts are 
right-making and test each hypothesis. Examples of rival hypotheses 
are Kant’s formalistic criterion and that of ideal utilitarianism. These 
and other hypotheses concerning the characteristic or characteristics 
necessary and sufficient for rightness are to be tested by examining the 
list of acts preferred under the observational conditions approximating 
(1), (2), and (3) above. Obviously, these ideal conditions for pre- 
ferences could never be fully realized but only approximated. How- 
ever, if there is a property (or properties) invariably present in acts 
which are preferred under observational conditions approximating (1), 
(2), and (3) above, then there is some probability that that property 
(or properties) is a necessary and sufficient condition for rightness. 
It is the conferring property of rightness. On the other hand, if an 
act has a property which is not preferred under these ideal observational 
conditions, then it is probable that that property is not a right-conferring 
characteristic. 

Let us take a hypothetical case. Suppose that a given act A is 
chosen as preferable by a person P in circumstances C. Suppose that 
circumstances C include the following factors: P is conscientiously try- 
ing to choose what is preferable or right. He is aware of all of the 
significantly relevant features of the various possible alternatives of 
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action. In his consideration of these features of the various possible 
alternative courses of actions, he makes no significant error in his 
judgment. Admittedly, it is impossible to completely fulfill these 
ideal conditions for making preferences, just as it is impossible for a 
scientist to be aware of all the empirical factors relevant to an experi- 
ment. However, as in scientific experiments, these ideal conditions 
can be approximated, and in circumstances in which these ideal con- 
ditions are approximated, the act chosen as preferable is probably 
really worthy of preference. It is probably the morally r:ght course 
of action. Now suppose that the characteristic which the act preferred 
under these conditions possesses is that it contributes to the good or 
welfare of society as a whole. This will constitute some evidence that 
the characteristic of contributing to the good or welfare of society is 
necessary (and perhaps necessary and sufficient) for the rightness of 
an act. If this characteristic is an invariable property of acts preferred 
under circumstances C, this fact increases the probability that that 
characteristic is a required condition for moral rightness, just as the 
invariable presence of a given factor in a scientific experiment in- 
creases the probability that that factor is causally related to the phe- 
nomenon being investigated. If, on the other hand, some other 
characteristic, such as the Kantian property of being universalizable, 
is an invariable property of acts preferred under circumstances C, then 
this constitutes evidence that that property is a required condition for 
rightness. 

Now obviously we often prefer and perform acts which are not 
worthy of our preference. Furthermore, acts performed which do not 
appear to be right or worthy of preference sometimes turn out to be 
right. In cases in which the person is really trying to choose what is 
preferable, it is probable that the unworthy choice or preference was a 
result of a lack of information about the significantly relevant features 
and consequences of the act or an error in judgment about some feature 
of the act. One might choose to perform an act as right because one 
thinks that that act will produce certain consequences for certain peo- 
ple, and yet the act might turn out to produce the very opposite con- 
sequences of those envisaged. One's unworthy choice would be a re- 
sult of one’s ignorance of the probable consequences of the act. How- 
ever, like the scientist who reformulates a hypothesis when he dis- 
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covers new data relevant to a problem, one may reformulate one’s judg- 
ment as to the preferability or rightness of any given act in the light of 
new data about that act. The application, then, of the scientific 
method to either problems involving value preferences or factual 
hypotheses tends to be a self-correcting process. What is required in 
each case is a conscientious concern to discover what is right and what 
is true, the search for all relevant data, and the willingness to revise 
one’s position if the data warrants revision of it. 

We mentioned above that if the characteristic of being conducive 
to the greatest good of all concerned is an invariable property of acts 
preferred under ideal conditions for making preferences, this is strong 
evidence that that property is required for rightness or preferability. 
This hypothesis concerning the sole right-making characteristic, how- 
ever, must be continually tested just as other hypotheses concerning the 
necessary and sufficient condition for rightness (the Kantian property 
of being universalizable, for example). Discovery that an Act A 
which had been classified as right does not have the characteristic C 
(the characteristic of being conducive to the greatest good) will be 
prima facie disconfirming evidence for the hypothesis that C is the sole 
right-making characteristic. This hypothesis, however, could be re- 
instated if an examination of the preferences on the basis of which A 
had been classified as right shows that an error had been made which 
justifies the classification of A as wrong. The error may be the false 
assumption that A had a given characteristic. If, however, a re-exami- 
nation of these preferences tends to confirm the original classification 
of A as right, then the fact that A does not have characteristic C is 
sound evidence that C is not both necessary and sufficient to rightness. 
The point is that alternative hypotheses concerning the characteristic 
necessary and sufficient to rightness can be tested in this manner. 

Of course, since ethical statements and hypotheses can only be empiri- 
cally tested, this means that we can have only probable knowledge that 
certain ethical norms and actions are correct, and the possibility that 
such norms and actions are incorrect must be left open. This is a logi- 
cal consequence of the meaning of the phrase “empirically testable.” 
However, such empirical knowledge can provide practical certainty 
that given courses of action are proper and that given ethical principles 
are correct. Furthermore, if values are empirically testable, then the 
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all-important consequence that value disputes and conflicting human 
relations can be adjudicated by the use of the scientific method also 
follows—even when the dispute is based on the acceptance of different 
moral principles. 

In cases in which there is agreement on the basic moral criterion, 
the value dispute will be based on differences of opinion as to the best 
means to attain the agreed upon goal. Here the role of the scientific 
method will be that of providing a list of the various means of attaining 
an end and the consequences and features of each. In most cases this 
will enable the value disputants to agree on the means to be used; for 
one particular means to the end will probably be more compatible with 
the end or goal that both disputants accept. (For example, if both 
are utilitarians, the means to the end which provides the most public 
good and least harm would be the appropriate choice.) 

In summary, we have argued that science is related to human 
values and human relations in two fundamentally different senses: 
(1) Science can provide a descriptively accurate study and classifica- 
tion of the values held by different people in different places. (2) 
The scientific method can be utilized to adjudicate value disputes based 
not only on differences of opinion as to which means are to be used to 
attain an end or goal but also value disputes based on differences of 
opinion concerning basic moral criteria. Science can be used to justify 
one moral criterion as opposed to others. 

It has not been specifically argued in this article, however, that 
the scientific approach to ethics supports a particular code of ethics, 
although the writer agrees with Dr. Baylis that the available empirical 
evidence supports the hypothesis that the conferring property of right- 
ness is the ideal utilitarian one; namely, the property of being probably 
productive of at least as much good as any possible alternative. To 
argue for a particular criterion of rightness would require many ex- 
amples and much detail. We have not been specifically concerned here 
with the role that science can play in the adjudication of ideological 
disputes. It seems plausible, however, that many ideological disputes 
are based on value disputes; if so, then it is clear that science is quite 
relevant to the solution of ideological differences as well. This means 
that the scientific method might play an important role in the adjudica- 
cation of the disputes between the communist and democratic ideolo- 
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gies. The point the writer has attempted to make here is that value 
disputes and problems concerning human relations can be resolved by 
the use of the scientific method if the disputants are willing to approach 
their differences in the impartial, inquiring manner of the scientist. 
Unfortunately, many people refuse to approach disputes and problems 
of human relations in this manner, and of course, there is no way to 
coerce persons to approach their problems scientifically. Rationality 
simply is not an invariable characteristic of all men. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 
FOR STRENGTHENING AMERICAN PRESTIGE 


VirGci, A. CLIFT 


Not many months ago The Ugly American had been at the top of 
the best-seller lists in America for almost a year. The central message 
of the book was that a large proportion of American foreign service 
personnel are linguistically and culturally deficient; arrogant among 
and prejudiced against the host country nationals; concentrated in 
cities in isolation from the problems of the masses; and most active 
in improving the splendor of their already plush living quarters. Sup- 
posedly, they fritter away their time on the “nice” English-speaking 
cocktail-sipping nationals, and engage in planning and executing 
Gargantuan projects which no one wants except politicians who see 
them as a means to power and wealth. They are pictured as a horde 
of 1,500,000 Americans—mostly amateurs—not equipped emotionally, 
academically, technically, or culturally to implement the positive policy 
promulgated by a clear-thinking government. One is led to believe 
that this group of Americans overseas is unlike the wonderfully friend- 
ly, unassuming Americans in the United States of America who are 
sincerely interested in the world, whose tax dollars are being used at 
an approximate rate of 3.5 billion per year to save the rest of the free 
world. As shocking as it may be for some, and as distasteful as it 
must be for others, there is evidence that some of these conditions do 
exist and one does not have to seek far to find them. 

But this is only one side of the coin. All of the Ugly Americans 
are not abroad in the foreign service. Some at home bring discredit 
to the ‘“American Dream’”’ and by their actions contribute to America’s 
loss of prestige abroad. Americans living at home, in the wealthiest 
nation in the history of the world, do not produce as many ICBM’s as 
the much less affluent Soviet Union; do not give adequate support to 
their schools in spite of obvious urgent needs; cannot solve the school 
desegregation problem and live up to the supreme law of the land; do 
not get the corruption out of the labor unions; do not deal positively 
with civil rights legislation which is designed to enable minority people 
to live as first-class citizens; and do not operate a farm program and 
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dispose of surplus farm commodities in a way that makes sense. It is 
in American society that we find the KKK and the White Citizens 
Councils, juvenile delinquency, and the teenage gangs. Those who 
have served America abroad are keenly aware that the publicity given 
to these and to similar things does great damage to the prestige of 
America. Therefore, some hold that nothing short of a dedicated 
determination at home to demonstrate to the world that we can solve 
such problems will restore respect for us and our leadership abroad. 


If the American people are to have any marked success in achiev- 
ing the purposes of the Mutual Security Program (foreign aid, etc.), 
and in helping developing nations remain in the free world and resist 
the infiltration of Communism, the weaknesses pointed out in the 
Ugly American will have to be corrected. Without question, our 
ability to solve domestic problems, as well as our ability to exemplify 
at home that we can live consistently with our deeper democratic com- 
mitments, will be major factors in improving our leadership status 
abroad. On the other hand, a policy of having Americans abroad 
occupy less spacious living quarters, drive smailer, less conspicuous 
automobiles, attend fewer cocktail parties, and “hob-nob” less with the 
selected few in political power will accomplish little. These factors 
are not basic to the problems we encounter even though they have 
some relationship to the achievement of the goals of this nation. What 
we urgently need is a fresh and penetrating look at the American 
scene and at the situation abroad as these relate to attaining the goals 
we have set out to achieve. 

The entire concept of the Mutual Security Program is a recent and 
revolutionary idea for most Americans. In our historical and modern 
thinking we have been isolationists; the vast oceans have been barriers 
keeping us far removed from most of the world, even parts of the 
Western world. Economic interdependence had not developed to 
the extent that it now exists. We did not plan and willfully intend 
to become the leaders for the entire free world in the arena of inter- 
national politics; but we have. Therefore, it is not easy for the people 
of the nation to reorganize their thinking, to change their views, and 
to envision clearly the new role they are to play. The Mutual Se- 


curity Program is so revolutionary and so far removed in social, eco- 
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nomic, cultural, and political implications from what we have been 
accustomed to, that it is a little far-fetched to expect all Americans to 
think realistically about what our foreign policy should be or how it 
should be operated. Therefore, it should not be surprising that many 
people are frustrated and bewildered, and are recommending _piece- 
meal approaches for dealing with one of the most compelling and 
challenging periods in our history. The evidence is clear that there 
is grave cause for alarm and a need for penetrating thought into the 
problems facing us on the international level, the chief of which is 
Communism. There are, however, as well, certain conditions inherent 
in our own national and community relations which pose as causative 
elements in disharmony at home and depreciation of our prestige 
abroad. 

In 1937 the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia dominated 8% of 
the world’s population. By 1947, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania, and East Germany were under Soviet in- 
fluence. Since that time Tibet and North Viet-Nam have been added. 
But in addition, 650 million people in Red China are now in that camp, 
with the result that Communism now dominates the lives of 40% of 
the world’s population. Of equal significance are the great strides 
being made by the Soviets in science and technology which have given 
them leadership in the exploration of outer space. Their progress in 
industrial development has been attested to by competent American 
industrialists who have observed it at first hand. So confident are the 
Soviets in their industrial progress that Nikita Khruschev declared 
more than three years ago that the Soviet Union had declared war upon 
the United States “in the peaceful field of trades and production.” 
The Soviets, he said, “are relentless in this.” Secretary of State Christian 
Herter made the following statement which has important implications 
for the challenge of change which confronts us as a nation: ‘““There’s 
trouble in a lot of places in the world today, from Argentina to Korea, 
from Cuba to Egypt. All these troubles represent a challenge, for 
this is a time of revolutionary change, quite apart from Commun- 
ism.... We cannot meet the challenge of Communism unless we are 
able to meet the challenge of change, and to do that we have to be 
able and willing to change ourselves.” America needs nothing short 
of a demonstration that we can meet the political, economic, and so- 
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cial challenges of change, three important problem areas which disturb 
the peace. 


The Political Challenge 


We are challenged to devise a new approach in the area of inter- 
national politics, that area which Arnold Toynbee has so aptly termed 
“the slum area of human relations.” During the past decade the 
issues of United States foreign policy have been the subject of con- 
tinuous debate. Politicians on both sides have made fair game of 
the issues as symbolized by such clichés as, “Truman’s War” (in 
Korea), “Dulles and Brinkmanship,” and the ‘‘failure of leadership.” 
Many have reduced their contribution to United States foreign policy 
to uncovering mistakes or fixing blame. 


If any lessons have been learned from the past decade they are 
those related to changing times, circumstances, problems, and methods. 
Many revolutionary forces are converging at once. The peoples of 
the developing countries of the world are suffering from poverty, 
disease, mass illiteracy, and poor prospects for economic and social de- 
velopment. They believe, however, that economic, social, and po- 
litical change are possible; on occasions they are obsessed with this no- 
tion. There is a universal hunger in the hearts of these people for 
attaining social significance, and all that it implies by way of dignity 
and freedom for the individual. People want greater opportunities 
for education and fuller participation in the life of the world com- 
munity. They have learned from instantaneous communication that 
fantastic living standards have been achieved in some parts of the free 
world. They know also that, in less than a half a century, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China have made the most rapid economic 
growth in the history of mankind. Whether we like it or not, whether 
we face it or not, whether it is naive or not, the peoples of many 
countries in the world are suspicious of us, and frequently display their 
dislike for us. On the other hand, significant to note is the fact that 
these people are seldom as demonstrative in their dislike for the Soviets. 
The drastic world-wide political revolutions have destroyed long-estab- 
lished political relationships. Massive human aspirations have created 
the “revolution of rising expectations.” Masses of people in the develop- 
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ing nations have become a new dimension for consideration in inter- 
national politics. There was a time, not two decades ago, when di- 
plomacy was confined to political and influential leaders; little thought 
was given to the opinions and feelings of the teeming masses who were 
dominated by religious leaders, tribal chiefs, or Western-educated po- 
litical stalwarts. But this day has passed. Again and again during 
the past decade, we have seen the people rise, overthrow, and dispose 
of the king or dictator formerly supported by us. 

Other forces are at work which intensify the problem. We are 
moving toward an unprecedented population explosion which threatens 
to double the world’s population in another 30 or 40 years. In many 
of the developing nations the problem is not just to improve living 
standards; it is to keep living standards from falling as the increased 
population places greater demands on food, clothing, and shelter. 

Whatever our policy, there are two factors of which we must ever 
be cognizant. First, the policy or agreement we pursue with another 
nation must have the support of the people of that nation. We 
frequently assume that an illiterate people are a completely stupid, 
listless, and uninformed people. This is not necessarily the case. 
Modern communication and organized propaganda have changed the 
hopes, desires, and outlook of the world’s masses. The will of the 
masses is a progressively growing factor to be considered. Those of 
us who were living and working in the Middle East during the days 
of the Bagdad Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine were surprised and 
amazed at the mass resistance and resentment these created on the 
part of the average man from one end of the Arab world to the other. 
The man in the street who could not read and write resented them. 

Our “person to person” diplomacy is a first step in the right direc- 
tion in meeting this new challenge. But, further, our policy as re- 
lated to other nations must be of such a nature that the man in the 
street or the Bedouin in the desert must feel and believe that our policy 
is not only morally right, but that it is consistent with our democratic 
principles. People have faith in the principles of democracy and in 
democratic nations so long as they feel that the people of those nations 
are acting consistently with these principles. We are severely criticized 
by the peoples abroad when it is thought that we are following a 
policy of political expedience. America as a nation is concerned with 
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the grave problems confronting people in the less developed areas of 
the world. Too often, however, our good intentions are misunder- 
stood with the result that those we are trying to help think that we are 
doing so only because they possess vital resurces we covet, or that occur 
in a strategic geographical area. 

The position of the United States Government taken during the 
Suez Crisis in 1956 was interpreted by the people of Africa and Asia 
as representing moral integrity in politics. Our prestige soared on both 
continents, and in the Western world as well, in spite of the fact that 
our position did not support England and France. Many observers 
on the foreign scene hold that this incident raised our stature in the 
eyes of the world more than any single event during the past decade. 


The Economic Challenge 


The world-wide economic revolutions which have occurred make it 
imperative that we examine critically the total economic structure of 
the free world. We have assumed that the right combinations of 
human, natural, and capital resources would bring about economic 
growth and prosperity. This is generally true for an industrialized 
society which has access to strategic raw material, a market for finished 
products, and a combination of factors which help to create what is 
known as “individual incentive.” Until 20 years ago poverty was al- 
most taken for granted over most of the earth’s surface. Until World 
War II, except for a few visionaries, little thought was given to in- 
dustrializing and improving the economy of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. These areas were thought to be primarily a source of 
raw materials and potential markets. Today nearly every country 
in the free world is trying to improve productivity enough to develop 
a mass consumer market. The long-term implications and consequences 
of factors which were present in the development of the Western in- 
dustrialized societies need to be studied as to their applicability now 
that so many new forces are certain to operate and influence what was 
formerly a stable economic pattern. 

We seem at least to be agreed that the standard of living in the 


underdeveloped nations must be raised. According to Lester Pearson, 


former Foreign Minister of Canada: “... Until the last great war, a 
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general expectation of material improvement was an idea peculiar to 
the Western man. Now war and its aftermath have made economic 
and social progress a political imperative in every quarter of the globe. 
If we ignore this there will be no peace.” Adlai Stevenson, writing 
for Progressive in 1959, expressed much the same view: “In my 
judgment this disparity of living standards is the most important and 
fateful fact in the world today.... Charity, with all its uncertainty 
and intermittance, is not the issue. Our task, as the wealthy members 
of world society, is to link our resources to a systematic, long-term 
program of education and basic development which will give the 
world’s masses the opportunity to help themselves and bring them in- 
to effective social and economic partnership with the more developed 
communities.” 

During the past 24 months we have witnessed a wide range of 
new proposals for winning the economic war. These include plans 
for modifying military assistance and technical co-operation programs; 
plans for expanding existing agencies, such as the World Bank, the 
International Bank Monetary Fund, the Development Loan Fund; 
and the creation of new international institutions, such as Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney’s proposed International Development Association, 
and the World Development Corporation proposed by Senator Jacob 
K. Javits. Regional development proposals seem to be gaining in 
popularity. The very nature of the world-wide economic revolution 
seems to make it desirable that we think at least in terms of regional 
development proposals. The nation-to-nation piece-meal approach to 
the economic problems of the world is inadequate and can lead only 
to economic chaos. If we want to bring about econcmic development 
on a massive scale, it will be necessary to design proposals which will 
mobilize, as in war, the full resources of our private enterprise economy 
in helping to achieve massive scale economic development. The 
fundamental problem is not so much whether the federal government 
or private enterprise will support most of the world economic growth 
burden. With every nation trying to increase productivity and to de- 
velop a mass consumer market, economic planning must proceed 
region to region; and development must be geared to hard-headed facts 
of the consumer and production needs in the total economically inter- 
related and interdependent free world. 
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But there is another important facet to this problem that needs 
exploration. Most informed Americans seem to accept without ques- 
tion the premise that economic development and technical moderniza- 
tion will produce the desired political and social consequences. The 
historical record clearly indicates that the environment, as well as the 
cultural conditions in which the economic development operates, de- 
cisively influences the social result. Studies prepared for the United 
Nations Conference Concerned with the Eradication of Racial and 
Religious Discrimination held in Geneva in 1959, clearly indicated 
that economic development does not in itself produce, in every case, 
the same desired social and political results. They indicated also that 
it is not possible to predict with assurance what the social and political 
outcome will be in a given country when industrial development be- 
gins. Each country builds economic development on a different set 
of traditions. In older industrialized nations there has been a long 
evolution of economic, political, and social institutions which in a very 
real sense prepared the way for the industrial revolution. To graft 
rapid technological development upon outdated and reactionary so- 
cial and political institutions can create very undesirable ends. In 
some instances people become more oppressed. Therefore, our ten- 
dency to advocate and sponsor programs which emphasize economic 
growth, and at the same time neglect social and political improvement, 
may hamper, or even endanger, the development of democratic so- 
cieties in the Western sense. 


The Social Challenge 


Americans, at home and abroad, are confronted with the universal 
problem labeled “human relations” or “social relations.” Long years 
of oppression, colonialism, imperialism, and ruthless conquests have 
helped to create a universal desire of the individual man for freedom 
and rights. The people in the developing nations long for a society 
whose members respect and guard the dignity and ineffable worth of 
individual man. The United States is fortunate in that it is a nation 
of many races. It is a nation of peoples of many different religions 
and ethnic origins, of divergent talents and cultures. Had this na- 
tion been a homogeneous people, isolated and living in an artificial 
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compartment of congruence, we would have been ill-equipped for 
world leadership. Also, the United States of America is more fortunate 
than most other nations because the right of the citizen to freedom, 
justice, and equal treatment in every respect was written into the su- 
preme law of the land in the early history of the nation. Because of 
this, we have become a source of admiration and a symbol of great 
hope for millions throughout the world. They have followed care- 
fully our continuing efforts over the years to implement the democratic 
values which are our heritage. 


It is a strange paradox that the areas of human rights or human 
relationships, for which we have so long been admired, should suddenly 
become a vulnerable issue on which we are severely criticized. Our 
failure to eradicate racial inequality and religious intolerance has laid 
a taint upon our society and caused the people of the world to look 
upon us with deep suspicion. The impact of Sputnik upon the people 
of the world was magnified because it followed so closely the school 
desegregation conflict in Little Rock. As distasteful as the thought 
of Sputnik was to some of us on the foreign scene at that time, we 
were happy to see the spotlight shifted from Little Rock and other 
school desegregation problems. 

The publicity given to our religious and racial bigots at home is 
not our only problem in human relations. We have too frequently 
had to send personnel abroad who were not equipped culturally for 
their assignments. All too frequently they lacked the social sensitivity 
necessary for success. The public cry is for Washington to recruit 
persons for foreign assignments who are linguistically, culturaliy, and 
technically competent. As simple as this may sound, implementing 
such a policy is not so easy. The American people in general have de- 
veloped attitudes and behavior patterns which exemplify a feeling of 
superiority. It is understandable that people born and reared in the 
wealthiest and most prosperous nation in the world, which boasts of 
having the tallest, biggest, and best of everything in the worl, should 
have a sense of great pride. It is unfortunate, however, that uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally we have at the same time taught that the 
white Protestant of Anglo-Saxon descent is the supreme human being 


on this earth. Our schools, churches, neighborhood patterns, and other 
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institutions have taught us to act inconsistently with our beliefs about 
brotherhood: all men being created equal, and “Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness.” More unfortunate is the fact that we 
cannot discard our ways of acting and reacting to situations when we 
accept positions to work in foreign service. Invariably our prej- 
udices and the lack of a real concern for the native people become 
known to them. 

Another related aspect of this human relations problem relates to 
the importance of sending abroad Americans who are firmly devoted 
and deeply dedicated to the principles of democracy and who live 
democratically. We are frequently admonished by our friends abroad 
that we confuse them because we become bent on selling Yankee in- 
genuity or Christianity, or on combatting Communism to the extent that 
we forget them as people. If we will once become absorbed with 
really trying to understand other peoples, with respecting them as hu- 
man beings in the brotherhood of man, and with living democratically, 
both at home and abroad, democracy will assuredly sell itself. 

Finally, in the area of human relationships, we are not using to 
the fullest the human resources within our own nation. We have 
racial and ethnic groups whose ancestors came from parts of the world 
we are now trying to assist.. These first, second, third, and fourth 
generation Americans have insights into certain of the cultural and 
social problems in the developing nations that are difficult for other 
Americans to acquire. In addition, they are truly American in every 
regard. Some of them have attained the highest degrees our outstand- 
ing universities award; they have demonstrated as American citizens 
competence in their specialized fields. They are devout in their loyalty 
to the American way of life. Represented in our citizenry are Negroes, 
Asians, Europeans, Arabs, Orientals, and other groups who could 
render very valuable service in our efforts abroad. Wider use of this 
human resource would help to offset the suspicions of peoples in the 
developing nations, whose impressions of the Western white man are 
based on experiences growing out of colonialism, and more recently, on 
publicity and propaganda on the race issue in this country. 

During the past fifteen years we have spent more than seventy- 
five billion dollars to strengthen democracy or to help others achieve 
it in various countries. Yet democracy is on trial, is in grave danger, 
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and in some parts of the world, is retreating. If we are to meet the 
challenges of change which confront us, we must dedicate ourselves 
to the fundamental problems that remain unsolved in the political, 
economic, and social areas of human endeavor in our national and 
international relationships. 


Virgil A. Clift, Head of Department of Education at Morgan 
State Colege, has served as Educational Adviser to the Government of 
Libya (International Co-operation 1956-1958), and as Fullbright Lec- 
turer in Japan. He has contributed to many professional journals. 
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PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC RELATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES* 


L. K. BisHop 


The master mind of man may conquer the secrets of nuclear 
energy; it may conjure up solutions for the ancient problems of the 
political scientist or the economist; it may create leisure, comfort, 
affluence, but it has not yet been able to devise the formula which 
will bring two deeply committed groups of Christians to live together 
in peace, confidence, and co-operation. Gnawing at the very vitals of 
our society is a persistent problem, ugly, stubborn, and, baffling. It is 
the problem of Protestant-Catholic relationships. 

We who are constantly living in the presence of background music 
have become accustomed to a unique symphony. The brass sections 
set the theme with Justice, Freedom, Equality, and the string sections 
fill in with the more sensitive and delicate notes of religious charity, 
love, and compassion. Our American society is dominated by these 
political and religious overtones. The atmosphere is set, and anything 
that clashes or causes discord is deeply disturbing. 

We Americans are conscious that our Catholic-Protestant relation- 
ships are a constant source of discord. Reinhold Niebuhr expressed 
it forcefully when he said: “The relations between Catholics and 
Protestants in this country are a scandal and an offense against Chris- 
tian charity.” 

Catholic author and scholar, Thomas Sugrue, spoke with equal 
frankness when he said: ‘We have in the United States religious 
freedom, but not religious tolerance. There is an armed truce which 
goes by the name of religious tolerance, but behind its curtain of man- 
ners and hypocrisy, the old ‘differences’—personal opinions translated 


into prejudices—are as raw as ever and as ready for action.” 


Significant Statements of the Problem in Catholicism Current Literature 


Analyzing this persistent problem of Protestantism disturbs us 
emotionally, for it brings us face-to-face with corporate and personal 





*Prepared for Disciples of Christ Estes Park Conference, August 1959. 
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weaknesses which we had rather not admit. Achieving an objective 
diagnosis of the problem is almost as difficult as a psychiatrist trying to 
psychoanalyze himself. There may be understanding and insight for 
us if we look at some of the statements which have appeared in the 
literature in the past decade. 
1. In an honest soul searching, one Catholic author writes: 
My next door neighbor is a Protestant, and we live in different 
worlds. What we know of each other is one-sided or even false, 
disparaging, if not hostile. How can we understand or know about 
each other? According to the books where I read about him, his 
religious ancestors were schismatic, heretic, apostate, and sacrilegious. 
According to the books where he reads about me, my religious an- 
cestors were corrupt, superstitious, idolators, and murderers. Should 
he read the books where I read about him, he would consider them 
filled with untruths and lies. Should I read the books where he 
reads about me, I would think them full of exaggerations and mis- 
understandings. Is it possible to span the chasm that separates us? 
For four centuries now, we have been working side-by-side. Together 

we are born, and together we die. We study the same sciences, and 

make similar discoveries, and for four centuries we have been pro- 

longing the scandal that a divided Christendom exhibits to its own 
eyes and to those of the world.’ 

2. Because we gain clearer insight by analyzing the attitudes of 
children, we may see the problem a little more clearly if we look at the 
environment in which children are placed and the attitudes to which 
they are exposed. Remembering his New England childhood, Thomas 
Sugrue recalls: ‘I began to hear what came to be familiar phrases; 
‘those people,’ ‘the prods,’ ‘our own kind,’ ‘they don’t want us.’ I be- 
came aware that we did not live in a community of friendly neighbors, 
but that as Catholics we were cramped instead in the middle of war- 
like Protestants, who didn’t want us and wouldn't let us get ahead. 
When I was twelve, a Protestant boy invited me to join the Boy Scouts. 
I asked my mother, and she said ‘no, they don’t want you,’_she added, 
‘they are all Protestants.’ About this time, too, I began to hear the 
phrase, ‘they have everything,’ the Protestants of course, were ‘they.’ ’* 


3. Continuing the search for an objective view of the problem 
of Protestant-Catholic relationships, Christianity and Crisis points out: 
“One outstanding and discouraging fact about the Catholic-Protestant 
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situation in America is that, on the popular level at least, most of our 
controversies are conducted on the level of caricature. The Protestant 
caricature of Catholicism is a monolith, called ‘Romanism’ which is 
authoritarianism pure and simple. The Catholic caricature of Prot- 
estanism is that of mere negation, that comprise-Christianity, which is 
so easy to dismiss. Because of these caricatures, Protestants approach 
Catholicism with unreasoning suspicion; and Catholics view Prot- 
estantism with fatuous condescension. Thus are the real issues be- 
tween us evaded.’® 


4. Distinguished leaders such as Liston Pope, Will Herberg, and 
John Bennett, develop another insight for us: ‘‘Almost from the very 
beginning,” Liston Pope points out, ‘‘Protestantism tended to be the 
religion of the ruling and advantaged groups in the United States.’’® 
Protestants have called the signais, set the pace, established the atmos- 
phere and dominated the society in America since colonial days. It 
was the Protestant ethic, Protestant morality, Protestant zeal, evange- 
lism, teaching, and motivation which were uppermost in education, 
government, Western expansion, industrial development. Richard Nie- 
buhr reminds us, ‘‘Protestantism is America’s only national religion and 


to ignore that fact is to view the country from a false angle.’ 


5. The mid-twentieth century has brought us suddenly and 
shockingly to an entirely new situation: 

What seems to be really disturbing many American Protestants is 
the sudden realization that Protestanism is no longer identical with 
America, that Protestantism has, in fact, become merely one of 
three communions with equal status and with equal legitimacy in 
the American scheme of things. This sudden realization, shocking 
enough when one considers the historical origins of American life 
and culture, appears to have driven Protestantism into an essentially 
defensive posture, in which it feels itself a mere minority, threatened 
with Catholic domination.® 


6. Pursuing this concept John Bennett points out that “Catholics 
have ‘arrived’... and we Protestants are coming to accept this and re- 
cognize that this is a religiously pluralistic country and not a Prot- 
estant one. This new status of Roman Catholicism often arouses 
fears among Protestants. Catholics themselves should fully realize 


that a large and well-organized Roman Catholic majority in an Ameri- 
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can city is difficult for non-Catholics to live with! They should also 
realize that traditional Roman-Catholic teaching about the degree of 
religious liberty that would be granted to non-Catholics in a nation 
controlled by Catholics remains a cause for worry.’”® 


7. Another author sympathetically trying to understand the re- 
sentment, aggressions, hostilities, and conflicts which beset Protestants 
and Catholics in our generation, states: 

Protestants and Protestantism today are having to accept some- 

thing less than the central and dominant position they have long 

had in American culture and society. The social mobility of other 
groups, among whom the Catholics are prominent, makes this the 
case. Once securely identified with the core of American culture 
and society, Protestants now must move over a bit. That men do 

not move over graciously is one of the few undeniable generalizations 

from history. This adjustment is not yet clearly explicit in Protestant 

thinking, but the nudge is felt and is responded to.1° 

8. The highly respected Congregational publication, Social Ac- 
tion, in a moment of critical analysis stated, “The psychological basis of 
much of American Protestantism lies in a negative rejection of Roman 
Catholicism. ... The one emotional loyalty that of a certainty binds us 
Protestants together. . .is the battle against Rome.” 


Astute, sensitive, Protestant and Catholic scholars are aware and 
concerned. Civic leaders, conscious of the fact that civic unity is often 
destroyed by this on-going hostility, are baffled. Industrial executives 
and labor union officials who see the smooth production process in- 
terrupted and teamwork hopelessly snarled by Protestant-Catholic ten- 
sions, stand by in helpless awe. Educators who become innocent 
victims of religious controversy and conflict seek to avoid religious 
issues which they look on as a peril to their careers. Politicians, once 
learning that they cannot profit by the exploitation of religious prej- 
udice and bigotry, seek to manipulate the forces of the Protestant 
and Catholic community through patronage, slate-making, and flattery. 

In coming to grips with our relationships we frequently use the 
word “‘strategy.” The very use of the word betrays us; for stratagem 
is defined as a “plan, scheme, or trick for deceiving the enemy; any 
artifice, ruse, or trick.” Strategy is a military term and is defined as 
“the science or art of combining and employing the means of war.” 
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Or used in more mundane civilian affairs, it can be defined as ‘“‘skill- 
ful management in getting the better of an adversary, or attaining an 
end.” It can be truthfully said, that we have adopted strategy in deal- 
ing with each other as Protestants and Catholics in the American com- 
munity. It might serve our purpose well to take a look at the strategy 
that has been used from time to time. 


Aggressive Fight to the Death 


The strategy of extermination is not unknown on the American 
continent. History is filled with the extreme measures taken by our 
ancestors to discourage and if possible exterminate the Catholic com- 
munity from this continent. In 1647, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts decreed that all Catholic priests were to be banished and were 
liable to execution should they return. A law made even more stringent 
in 1688 applied both in Massachusetts and in New York colony: 

The struggle for the continent was waged between Protestant 

England on the Atlantic seaboard, Catholic Spain to her south, and 

Catholic France to her north. As the Protestant English pushed 

southward, they made, despite the tolerant arrangements in Mary- 

land in 1633, a rule against Catholic settlements—the first charter 

of Georgia, in 1732, excluded from the new colony liquor, slaves, 

and ‘papists’.... The struggle for the New World involved religious 

factors and gave to later generations a tradition of antipathies which 

die hard, if, indeed, they ever die.1? 

In August 1834, tension had reached such a peak that the Ursuline 
Convent just outside Boston was burned to the ground. Local fire 
companies looked on without doing anything to help. Eight men 
were arrested and one brought to trial and finally acquitted. He be- 
came a hero and received so many gifts from his admirers that he had 
to put an ad in the local paper to express his gratitude. Professor 
Billington says: ‘The people were probably more pleased than horri- 
fied at the destruction of the Ursuline School. Riot might be a poor 
way to achieve an end, but for the most part, the people were so in 
accord with the end achieved that they quietly welcomed even such a 


violent attack as that perpetrated in Charleston.’’!* 


In the period 1830 to 1850, immigrant groups from Catholic lands 


formed a great threat to our ancestors—they settled in great urban 
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centers such as New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, concentrating 
in ghetto-like quarters, and were particularly ‘‘visible’” to the unsym- 
pathetic eyes of our ancestors. Herberg points out that feeling grew 
tense; friction developed in many areas; and anti-Catholic passion was 
fed by rabble-rousers and agitators who were responsible for a flood 
of incendiary books, pamphlets, and newspapers. Catholics were em- 
bittered by the fact that the schools and public institutions to which 
they were compelled to resort were avowedly Protestant, and were 
often employed to break down the Catholic faith they cherished. 


In 1831, St. Mary’s Catholic Church in New York was burned 
down, and three years later, a crowd attacked, pillaged, and destroyed 
a Convent in Charleston near Boston. Rioting continued through the 
decade, and came to a climax in Philadelphia in 1844, where for three 
days the city was in chaos. Thirteen persons were killed, scores in- 
jured; the Catholic Seminary, two churches, and whole blocks of 
Catholic dwellings went up in flames.** 


Recounting this history is often irritating to Protestants. Just the 
mentioning of these extreme measures brings shame, guilt, and de- 
fensiveness to most of us. To read the notice posted by the Bishop of 
Philadelphia in 1844, serves only to increase our sense of shame: 


To the Catholics of the City and County of Philadelphia: 

Beloved Children, in the critical circumstances in which you are 
placed, I feel it my duty to suspend the exercises of public worship 
in the Catholic churches which still remain, until it can be resumed 
with safety, and we can enjoy our Constitutional rights to worship 
God according to the dictates of our conscience. ... 

I earnestly conjure you to practice an unalterable patience under 
the trials to which it has pleased Divine Providence to subject you, 
and remember that affliction will serve to purify us, and render us 
acceptable to God, through Jesus Christ, who patiently suffered on 
the Cross. 

—Francis Patrick Kenrick 
Bishop of Philadelphia 


This strategy of extermination continued through the rough and 
rugged decade of the 1850's. In 1854, rioters in St. Louis killed ten 
men; a year later on “bloody Monday” at Louisville, Kentucky, nearly 
a hundred Catholics were slain and scores of houses burned to the 
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ground. Anti-Catholicism had now become a leading principle of the 
Know-Nothing Party, and not until the Civil War threw everything 
else into the background did this strategy of extermination begin to 
wane. 


To seek to assess blame is useless. To recognize that conflicts 
arise Out of a situation in which two or more parties are involved is 
profitable. Protestants are seldom aware that Catholics in their self- 
criticism accept their share of responsibility for those rough, rugged, 
and cruel days. It is in this spirit of searching mind and humility that 
Theodore Maynard writes: 


American Catholics had their own serious problems of assimi- 
lation to deal with and the story of how this came about has some 
features scarcely flattering to certain powerful Catholic elements 
which have existed among us. The bigotry that may be found on 
the one side is to be matched by chicanery that has now and then 
arisen on the other. And on both sides there have been the same 
faults—those of narrowness and intolerance. Human nature being 
what it is, such disedification is to be expected, and as perfection 
is never likely to be attained, a good purpose may be served by tell- 
ing the story frankly.15 


It is impossible for the twentieth century American to understand 
the bitterness and violence of the strategy of extermination. We are 
all products of our history, but none of us comprehend the history that 


has made us what we are. Our Protestant ancestors were too close to 
the religious wars, political intrigue, and cruel and corrupt practices 
in the name of religion to be objective or sane in this area of Prot- 


estant-Catholic relations. 

The England from which the American colonists came was a land 
newly emerged from the Reformation, and its people, like all converts 
to a cause, were enthusiastic about the new and bitter against the old. 
Both the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay and the Anglicans of Virginia, 
despite their many differences, shared the fear and hatred of Rome. 
Their grandfathers had been alive when Henry VIII led the nation 
away from the Church; their fathers had witnessed wars with Catholic 
France which threatened to restore the Pope to his former supremacy 
and had despaired for their faith with the Ascension to the throne 
of “Bloody Mary.” The settlers themselves had been cradled in an 
England more bitter against Catholicism then than at any time. They 
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had seen the constant plot and counter plot of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I, when Catholic forces threatened to engulf their land... 
the intrigue of the Jesuits, Campion and Parsons, the efforts to re- 
store Mary Queen of Scots to the throne, the threat of the Armada, 
and the Gunpowder Plot. This intrigue had fastened the conviction 
in the minds of all loyal subjects that Catholicism was a dangerous 
and constantly threatening force. 


The hatred with which the average Englishman of the early 
seventeenth century looked upon Popery was due largely to the antina- 
tional character of that religion, for Catholicism was feared... as a 
force through which the English government was to be overthrown.1@ 


It was out of this background that our history grew—it is in the 
light of this history that we must interpret it. 


The Strategy of Attack and Expose 


In the second decade of the 1900’s a new wave of Protestant- 
Catholic tensions swept the country. The Ku Klux Klan enjoyed a 
prosperous rebirth, the printing presses turned out tons of literature 
designed to attack and expose the Catholic Church. These were the 
days when Americans were persuaded that every Catholic Church 
basement contained an arsenal; that every newborn Catholic male 
would someday take up arms against democracy; that Catholic or- 
phanages were primarily designed to house the illegitimate children 
of the priests; that Catholics were a threat to the American way of life 
and could only be kept in their places by mass demonstrations and 
mob violence. Millions of men and women inside and outside of the 
Protestant church believed this propaganda and joined forces with the 
Ku Klux Klan to attack and expose. 

Instead of crushing Catholic strength and organization, this 
strategy appeared to work in reverse. 


From 1918 onward, Roman Catholicism in America took on a 
new vitality because of its own achieved identification. The result 
was that any clear-eyed observer could see that the American Catholic 
church was a power and a force in the land. It was no longer strug- 
gling to survive or to be accepted, it had ‘arrived.’!7 
It is interesting to listen to a Catholic observer as he describes 
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what happened within the Church at this period. For Protestants who 
believe that there is no humility or self-criticism within the Church, the 
words of Father Weigel may come as a surprise: 


There was a sudden pride of achievement that was more ado- 
lescent than mature. Catholicism became cocky and would tolerate 
no criticism from within or without. Where it could, it ‘threw its 
weight around. The older fear and resentment toward Protestants 
now turned into smug, but edgy, aloofness. One could almost hear 
the American Catholics say, “You have had your day; now we have 
ours. 


The pain and distress involved in the Al Smith campaign of 
1928 was a salutary and chastening experience. Even if America was 
not religiously Protestant, it was by no means pro-Catholic. In con- 
sequence the more objective self-examination slowly spread over the 
group. Catholics began to criticise themselves and did so with a 
candor that should have amazed non-Catholics, but they did not even 
notice.18 


Ignore and Engulf 


During the late ‘20’s, and the depression ridden ‘30's, non-Catholic 
America was too deeply involved with its own problems to be concerned 
with Catholic strength, achievement, or growth. The late ‘20's were 
years of unexcelled prosperity for the Church, as well as for the econ- 
omy. Prosperity called for magnificent new buildings to house ex- 
pending institutions. Every city, county-seat town, and village con- 
tains magnificent monuments that bear witness to our zeal, enthusiasm, 
and affluence during those years. The American world was pre- 
occupied, with Protestant Evangelism, fund-raising, architecture, and 
organization. Soon we were to go crashing into the Depression years 
where we would be confronted with mortgages, bankruptcies, welfare 
programs, unemployment, and other problems that would completely 
consume our time and energy. Catholic-Protestant relationships were 
ignored during those years. Either consciously or unconsciously we 
probably assumed that through prosperity, expansion, evangelism, and 
later through the depression-enforced ‘‘return to religion,” we would 
engulf the Catholic minority. In those years, the majority of Protestant 


American citizens lived in small cities, county-seat towns, and rural 
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areas where Catholics were few in number and Catholic institutions 
were seldom seen and little known. 


During these years, Catholics in metropolitan areas were on the 
great American mobile ladder. They were achieving new status 
through education, through professional careers, through politics, and 
through business ownership. The Catholic community that had been 
composed of lower class, unskilled laborers, living on the other side 
of the tracks, was now beginning to move into the middle class, gain 
new skills, seek higher education, participate in community leadership, 
hold political office, and build new Catholic institutions on the main 
boulevards. A newly found economic strength, professional status, and 
class position made it evident that the Catholic community could not 


be ignored or engulfed. 


Containment and Assimilation 


America was busy during the war years of the ‘40's making ‘‘good 
Americans” out of all of us. Propaganda forces were unleashed, de- 
signed to build unity, teamwork, and co-operation. The theme of the 
“common enemy’’ was uppermost in daily press, magazine reading, and 
radio programs. Protestant, Catholic, and Jew were caught up in this 
unity and there was an assimilation which made Americans of all of 
us; unity on the production line, unity in the armed forces, unity at 
the blood bank; as well as unity in our sorrow, in the loss of loved 
ones. We lost ourselves in the common cause. In the process, old 
barriers were broken down, communication was established—in a very 
real sense, the Catholic community was recognized as “American” 
for the first time. On every hand, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
leaders were giving statements and issuing proclamations of their 
Americanism and the unity of all American citizens. It was during 
this decade that Archbishop John McNichols, speaking for the Ameri- 
can hierarchy declared: 


We deny absolutely and without qualification that the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States are seeking a union of church and 
state by any endeavors whatsoever, either proximate or remote. 
If tomorrow Catholics constituted a majority in our country, they 
would not seek a union of church and state. 
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They would, then, as now, uphold the Constitution and all its 
amendments, recognizing the moral obligation imposed upon all 
Catholics to observe and defend the Constitution and its amendments. 


The war years had finally brought a sense of civic unity to Prot- 
estant and Catholic communities which they had never known before. 
To be sure, there were issues such as the appointment of a representative 
to the Vatican, and State Department denial of visas to Protestant mis- 
sionaries which were vigorously discussed. There were the Knights 
of Columbus ads and the Christian Century series on ‘Can Catholicism 
Win America?” which fed fears and suspicions. But the war years 
brought a sense of unity, respect, teamwork, and co-operation which 
had never before been attained. There was an acceptance demonstrated 
by both Protestant and Catholic which was a new achievement for our 
pluralistic society. 

The objective observer could not help being surprised when the 
decade of the ‘50's brought forth sharp cleavages, new issues, pulpit, 
and editorial charges and counter-charges. Breaking forth like a storm, 
came controversy in small and large American communities around 
birth control, tax funds for parochial schools, bus transportation for 
parochial school students, Sunday closing laws, religious observances 
in public schools, Protestant baccalaureate services for public school 
graduation, the proper role of censorship in a democracy, separation of 
church and state. 

Two strategies have been adopted by different groups in meeting 
these issues. One has been a strategy of denounce, attack, and expose. 
Through the written word, public meeting, legislation, and court suit, 
efforts have been made to arouse resentment, concern, and strong 
emotions around the issues. Another group has attempted to intro- 
duce the dialogue strategy, bringing Protestants and Catholics face 
to face for conversations around the issues. It is too early to deter- 
mine whether either strategy will be effective. 

As one reviews the strained relationships of Protestants and Catho- 
lics across the past three centuries, he must conclude that we have 
failed miserably in resolving our disagreements. The spirit in which 
we have undertaken to influence each other has usually been a spirit 


of hostility, condecension, superiority, and arrogance. Both Protes- 
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tants and Catholics have approached each other with rigidity and a glar- 
ing lack of anything that could remotely be called love, compassion, 
or charity. One wonders if we should undertake a new, clean, fresh 
start, replacing emnity with friendship, suspicion with confidence, re- 
sentment with curiosity, and hostility with love. 


Pleading for this new spirit, Father George Tavard reminds us: 


The steps to be taken first, consist not in condemning, but 
in understanding. Not only the true sense of Protestant formulas 
and creedal statements, but their religious echo and their deeply hu- 
man and Christian undertones have to be perceived. To acquire as 
though from the inside, the ‘feel’ of a situation to which we are 
strangers, to undergo methodically, yet with love conditions of life 
and thought to which we are normally foreign and which reach to 
the depths of the religious soul—this experience is all the more 
exacting as it ever threatens to bruise our most profound conviction 
and hurt us in what we hold dearest to all: our allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus. 

The second step consists in eliminating our own prejudices. 
History is radically ambiguous; far from untieing the twisted threads 
of the mind of man, it ties them into more and more hopeless 
knots. Because the past saw religious wars and persecutions, because 
so many Protestants were killed by so many Catholics, and so many 
Catholics by so many Protestants, because one nation is called Prot- 
estant, and the other Catholic, we all have inherited hatreds and dis- 
trust which hinder fair judgment.!® 


Another Catholic scholar searching for the spirit of reconciliation 
Says: 

If the religious situation in America is to improve, Catholics 
must understand—better than they have in the past—that Prot- 
estantism has its own unique genius, that it witnesses to some of the 
central truths of Christianity, that, at its best, it is moved by a spe- 
cial sense of God’s awful majesty and a special jealousy for His 
sovereign rights. 

More than this, a Catholic can be thankful for the witness Prot- 
estantism bears to some aspects of Christian truths, and the Chris- 
tian vocation that, at various times in the Roman Church's history, 
may be obscured. I, for one, am grateful to Methodism for the 
witness it bears to the life-giving action of the Holy Spirit, and to 
Presbyterianism for its careful guarding of ‘the Crown Rights of 
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the Redeemer’—I am grateful to Anglicanism for its deep sense of 
seemliness and order in worship, to Lutheranism for its emphasis on 
the Great God, and to the Congregational Churches for their spe- 
cial awareness of the responsibility of the local community of be- 
lievers in the total life of Christianity. I am grateful to Protes- 
tantism generally for its devotion to the prophetic ministry of the 
church.” 


It would seem that a spirit of this kind would be far more pro- 
ductive than the open warfare and clever strategies that we have tried 
in past centuries. When we live in isolation, both Protestants and 
Catholics find it difficult to recognize the elements of fantasy and pro- 
jection which creep into their views. If we can attain the maturity re- 
quired to engage in face-to-face communication, we will find many of 
the ancient fears and hostilities fading into the background. The 
Protestant-Catholic dialogue is important for every community in the 
United States, and important for American democracy. If we earnestly 
seek reconciliation, understanding, mutual respect, or even the ability 
to disagree agreeably, we must open the channels of communication, 
seek out the minds in both Protestant and Catholic circles that have the 
capacity for communicating, and establish the dialogue which can de- 
liver us from the frightening fears, anxieties, and superstitions which 
we have harbored so long. Whether or not there is a readiness for this 
dialogue in all segments of the Protestant and Catholic community may 
be doubted. There is evidence that the author and scholar of both 
communities is ready and anxious to enter into such an exchange. 

Niebuhr describes the yearning sections of the Protestant com- 
munity: 

To the Protestant, the Catholic church will seem to be a politi- 

cal power rather than a religious community; and to the Catholic, 

the Protestant churches will seem to be Christianity in various states 

of dissolution into secularism, rather than Christian communities. 

There is no full justice in either impression, but these impressions 

are bound to grow in a situation of hostility. Naturally one wonders 

why we could not establish methods of intercourse through which 

Protestants might learn to appreciate the Catholic church as a re- 

ligious community, with a treasure of graces of the spirit, and Catho- 

lics might know Protestant churches, as religious communities with 

a common treasury of faith rather than merely as rival political 

groups.*1 
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We live in a world where two segments of the Christian community 
are perpetually hostile one toward the other. Both communities bear 
a share of the responsibility for our predicament. Neither Protestant 
nor Catholic has a monopoly on arrogance, name-calling, suspicion, 
zeal, political pressure, smugness, or plain stupidity. If we could 
measure resentment, anxiety, fear, and frustration, we would probably 
find that each community has its full share. If we could objectively 
determine the cause of our present situation, we probably would find 
that it is historical and sociological rather than theological. Niebhur be- 
lieves: 

The tension between Protestantism and Catholicism is largely a 
tension between the Irish and the Anglo-Saxon in Boston, and be- 
tween earlier and later migration in the rest of the country, or some- 
times between the Nordic, Slav, or Latin. Our religious insti- 
tutions can assuage rather than aggravate these tensions only if there 
is knowledge of the peculiar force of the religious factor and com- 
merce rather than hostility between the religious community.?? 

There is hope in the fact that leaders of both Protestant and Catho- 
lic communities are humbly admitting tragic plight. Keen, tough minds 
are analyzing the historical and sociological background of our three 
centuries of conflict on the American continent. Spiritual and in- 
tellectual leaders of all three religious communities are pleading for a 
spirit of reconciliation, charity, and confidence. 

We owe it to our common Lord, to heal the breach between us 
and to eliminate the scandal of our enmities, which threaten the com 
mon decencies and the good order of our country. . . secularism which 
we pretend to abhor has at least one resource necessary for the health 
of a democratic community. It knows how to make pragmatic com: 
promises in order to achieve harmony between seemingly incompati: 
ble positions. Christian charity would accomplish the same end if 
Christians were humble enough to achieve the necessary charity.*8 
To achieve this new working relationship will take some doing. 

If it comes, it will probably develop at several different levels, evn as 
the hostility exists at different levels of intensity and activity. 


Live and Let Live 


Already in this country, we have achieved between various religious 
groups an attitude of live and let live. This is the level on which the 
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Southern Baptist and the liberal wing of Protestantism finds accom- 
modation. It is at this level that the Pentacostal groups and the 
established denominations find their best working relationship. The 
major denominations have accepted this pattern as an established re- 
lationship between themselves and the Christian Scientists, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, the Seven Day Adventists, and a host of other religious 
communities. Those who operate at this level go their separate ways, 
live as though the other community did not exist, refrain from attack, 
exposé, and hostile encounter. Each pursues his own task and stays 
out of the way of the other group. One would assume that if such 
widely diverse groups as the Anglican and the Southern Baptist, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses and the Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and the 
Seven Day Adventist, can achieve this minimum standard, certainly 
it should be possible for the Protestant and Roman Catholic communi- 
ties to achieve it. 


Recognition anda Co-operation 


A second, and perhaps more advanced, relationship would be pas- 
sive recognition and civic co-operation. At this level, religious groups 
at least recognize each other as kindred groups, working with men 
who believe in a Supreme Being. They join hands in civic ventures 
which benefit the total population. While claiming no kinship, they 
at least recognize that there is a common bond, and that they are not 
only citizens of one nation, but also spiritual cousins. No effort ts 
made to reach agreement on theology, dogma, ritual, creed, or social 
issues; but in the passive recognition which one gives to the other, there 
is a sense of being bound together in the task of building a better com- 
munity, and bringing to that community, a sense of righteousness and 
responsible citizenship. 


Acceptance and Co-operation 


Moving up on this continuum, one finds a third level of active 
acceptance and full co-operation. It is at this level that the Protestant 
and the Catholic, the Anglican and the Church of the Open Door, the 
Presbyterian and the Southern Baptist begin to sit down together as 
spiritual leaders and enter into the community planning, social action, 
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political action, and dialogue. Without compromise or agreement, 
each respects the other as leader in the spiritual community. Kenneth 
Underwood focuses sharply on this level of co-operative relationship: 


The chief problem of the community is how to achieve ‘creative 
mutuality’—how to discover and strengthen common interest and 
action, while at the same time encouraging the development of the 
unique potentialities of each group in the community. At times, the 
interaction of the religious movements has been narrow and destruc- 
tive, the product of fearful and anxious men. At other times, the 
interaction has enriched the experience of the churches and the city, 
the product of confident and trusting men... . 

The whole of Christianity is not to be captured or synthesized 
in One organization or one system of thought: its expression is to 
be found in the continuing interaction of the various movements in 
the church, each carrying out its task in its own way and in its own 
time, always aware of the limited nature of its witness and always 
confident in the whole life of the church which makes the partial 
work important. If real Christian community is to be achieved, no 
one organization, or group of men within it can be thought to re- 
present the universal; nor can one time or one generation of men— 
but only all times and generations—reveal the total meaning of living 
in truth and the likeness of God. 

Recovery of the experience of the Christian community depends 
upon recognition by both Protestants and Catholics of the dynamic 
character and the rich community of the Christian movement. This 
recognition is essential if men are to cherish and understand another 
aspect of Christianity than their own, if they are to avoid all neat 
schemes for dividing people into the ‘good,’ and the ‘bad’ men.*4 


The Fund for the Republic recently conducted a dialogue of Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders which received nation-wide acclaim. 
In Philadelphia, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Protestant and Catholic 
leaders are meeting regularly to discuss issues, develop mutual respect, 
and achieve understanding. 

In 1953, the Catholic publication, Commonweal, published a 
series of articles under the title, “Catholicism in America.” Included 
in this series was an article by Reinhold Niebuhr titled, “A Protestant 
Looks at Catholics” and an article by Will Herberg titled, “A Jew 
Looks at Catholics.” In June 1959, Christianity and Crisis published 
an issue containing three articles by prominent Catholic scholars. These 
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are straws in the wind, indicating a readiness for exchange, consulta- 
tion, dialogue; perhaps it is not overoptimistic to believe that this 
also indicates a readiness for active acceptance of Protestant for Catho- 
lic and Catholic for Protestant. Perhaps a full co-operation may de- 
velop in the last half of the twentieth century if we can achieve 
acceptance and respect. 


Creative Recognition of Common H eritage 


A fourth and higher level on our continuum, one on which a few 
“saints” may presently be operating, is that of creative recognition of 
our common heritage. Protestants and Catholics are, after all, mem- 
bers of one family. Their spiritual roots, historical roots, and political 
roots are intertwined. The very bitterness of our feud proves the adage 
that there is no quarrel as bitter as a family quarrel. Conversely, 
there is no bond as strong as the common bond of the family. 
Wherever Protestant and Catholic individuals or communities are able 
to reach the high level of recognizing their common heritage, they 
immediately develop the capacity for facing current issues and accept- 
ing mutual responsibility for current problems. To be sure, this kind 
of creative recognition, mutual respect, and Christian charity is rare— 
so rare that most Protestant and Catholic leaders live out their lives 
without ever seeing it. Far more common is the ancient hostility, 
jealousy, arrogance, suspicion, resentment, and aggressiveness which we 
have all witnessed in both communities. The fear and insecurity found 
in the Protestant-Catholic community in America has been called para- 
noiac. There appears to be ample assurance in research surveys, 
literature, and official pronouncements to allay fear and suspicion on 
both sides, but no one seeks the evidence. We seem to be trapped 
in our own blind fears. We are convinced that ‘‘they”’ are determined 
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to “destroy us,” “get the upperhand,” “‘take over,” ‘keep us in positions 
of second class citizens.’ “manipulate the institutions of democracy 
for their own advantage.’ No evidence to the contrary seemigly can 
reduce our anxiety. 

Dr. Leon Saul, member of the faculty of the University of Penn- 


sylvania, School of Medicine, sees man’s hostility as the problem of our 


age: 
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I believe man’s hostility to man is the central problem in human af- 
fairs. I also believe it is recognizable in its various forms, that 
it is a disease to be cured and prevented like cancer, tuberculosis, or 
small pox, and that its cure will result in healthier, better living—not 
only for society in general, but for each individual in particular. 

Hostility should be made universally known for what it is; a 
neurotic symptom, a symptom of weakness and frustration, a primi- 
tive method of defense which has become mankind’s principal enemy 
and threatens to destroy him. 

The problem should be tackled by all the related sciences, it 
should be pursued as widely and energetically as cancer, tuberculosis, 
infantile paralysis, and heart disease combined. Our best brains, 
with adequate funds, should be mobilized to attack this problem on 
a National scale. Hostility is a mass neurosis or psychosis in the 





true sense of the term. 


The poet speaks to us in profound and gentle thoughts on this 
same theme: 


The sole thing I hate is Hate; 
For Hate is death; and love is life, 
A peace, a splendor from above; 
And Hate, a never ending strife, 
A smoke, a blackness from the abyss, 
Where unclean serpents coil and hiss! 
Love is the Holy Ghost within; 
Hate, the unpardonable sin! 
Who preaches otherwise than this 
Betrays his Master with a kiss! 
—Longfellow 


* * * 
He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win— 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
—Edwin Markam 


The poet only increases our sense of guilt and anxiety—for we 
recognize the truth in his probing sentiment and we recognize that our 
behavior is not consistent with the truth. Our faith speaks in words 


never to be forgotten— 
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“Thou shalt iove thy neighbor.” 


“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples #f ye have love 
one for the other.” 


“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, de good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 


you. 


These cardinal principles are a part of our Protestant-Catholic heritage. 
We cannot escape it. Little wonder that our sense of guilt over cen- 
turies of hostility, bitterness, blood-shed, burning, and terrorism should 
finally bring us to our present neurotic state. Helpless victims of our 
own anxiety, we await deliverance. Perhaps the most hopeful sign 
is the recognition of our need and the admission of our illness. 
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AMERICA AND RACE RELATIONS 


DARWIN T. TURNER 


The topic, “America and Race Relations,” is not new; yet it is 
one which merits periodic re-examination in a world in which two op- 
posing ideologies are industriously cultivating the friendship of the 
non-Caucasian races. In this essay we will consider the world implica- 
tions of race relations from two points of view. First, what is the 
reaction of the world to racial tensions in America? Second, what 
are the implications for America of racial issues in other countries? 

Let us consider first the world implications of race relations within 
America. I do not need to belabor the history of the racial tensions 
in America nor to describe the practices of discrimination and segrega- 
tion. These tensions developed when the early settlers pushed the 
Indians to the Pacific in their march across the North American con- 
tinent; and when, at different times in their history, Americans provided 
themselves with cheap labor by bringing into the country Negroes, 
Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans. Since then, many 
types of dictatorially or paternalistically ordered discrimination have 
been used to relegate these people to second-class citizenship. It is 
true that, although I shall have occasion to refer to the Negro fre- 
quently because I am most familiar with his experiences, discrimination 
is not practised only against one race or against one color. It is also 
true that the illogical, inconsistent practices are difficult to explain to 
one who is not familiar with them. 

When my daughter was seven years old, she interrupted her sing- 
ing of ‘‘America” to ask why America is the only country in the world 
which is “free.” Since she had raised the question, I thought that I 
might try to prepare her for some of the experiences which she might 
face if we were to continue to live in the southern section of the 
United States. I told her that even in America not all people have 
freedom to go wherever they can afford to go or to work wherever 
they are qualified to work. I told her that when a person says that 
America is free, he means that there is more conscious effort to guaran- 
tee personal freedom in America than in any other country in the world. 
But her next question was, ‘““Which people in America do not have com- 
plete freedom?” My effort to answer that question in an elementary 
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fashion was vague, confused, meaningless. The word “Negro” meant 
nothing to her. When I said, “Dark-skinned people,” she asked about 
her mother and her brother who, judged objectively according to color, 
cannot be labeled “dark-skinned.” When I said, “People who are not 
white,’ she asked about her grandmother who is fair-skinned. Had 
I used hair, eyes, facial features, I would have had equal difficulty 
explaining why the people whom she knows—with countless varieties 
of hair color and texture, of eye color, of nose and mouth shape—are 
labeled “Negro” and are denied complete freedom. I confess that 
I shamefully dodged the issue by telling her that she would understand 
when she became older. 

But I wondered whether she would ever really understand why 
she might not be permitted to enroll in certain schools. Or why in 
one state she may ride in the front of a streetcar and in another state 
in the back. Or why in some places she can sit upstairs in a theater 
while in other places she cannot enter the theater. Why she will not 
be permitted to sit in a restaurant and eat the food prepared and 
served by people darker than she is. Or why those doors might 
open to her if she painted a spot on her forehead or spoke broken 
English. 

I thought of Langston Hughes’ poem about the confused Negro 
child who did not know where to find the section for Negroes on a 
merry-go-round, which has neither front nor back. And I thought 
of the years of experience which are required to learn the rules of 
living in America as a Negro and of the many people who are eager 
to help a Negro learn the rules. I thought of the way she would feel 
when she would be refused a soft drink at a drugstore fountain, or 
would be addressed by her first name by an insignificant clerk in a 
store, or would be curtly dismissed by a manager who, in a telephone 
interview, had enthusiastically approved her qualifications for the va- 
cancy in his department. These I did not tell her. These she will 
learn for herself. 


But I do not need to review these experiences. Americans know 
them and, perhaps, understand the fear and the egotism and the 
ignorance which motivate the restrictions. I have dwelled upon them 


at this length because I believe that my attempt to explain America to 
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my daughter in such a way that she will understand her country and 
yet be proud of it compares in miniature with the attempt of America 
to present itself to other nations of the world. My daughter, like all 
the peoples of the world, is receptive to prejudices which are immediate 
to her. When she heard that one of her new playmates was a Japanese 
and the other Korean, she became concerned to discover which was 
which. Television movies had impressed her that the Japanese are 
wicked people because they are always fighting wars and killing other 
people. Although the two children looked the same to her, she was 
ready to forget that she enjoyed playing with both of them; she had 
been conditioned to prejudice. She could accept her willingness to 
deny freedom to some people; but, at the same time, she believed 
America to the land of the free and the home of the good. 


It is this illogical attitude on the part of other nations that has 
forced America into a unique position. Other nations expect America 
to act without the prejudice of which they themselves are guilty. His- 
tory reveals discrimination in most societies. The Athenians who 
prided themselves on democracy did not grant civil rights and privi- 
leges to the conquered or to the foreigners or “barbarians” whom they 
enslaved. Despite their predilection for mingling socially with the 
people whom they conquered, the Romans distinguished between the 
privileges of a Roman citizen and those of a non-Roman. Martin 
Luther opposed oligarchic control of the spiritual life of the common 
man, but he opposed with equal vigor the German peasants’ efforts to 
free themselves from oligarchic control of their economic lives. The 
medieval feudal systems granted disproportionate rights to the ma- 
norial lords. The leaders of the French Revolution mocked their 
battle cries of “brotherhood,” “freedom,” and “equality” by murdering 
the French aristocrats. The English have exercised a rigid social 
stratification in their country and in their empire. Even today, India 
continues its caste system, Russia practices discrimination and segrega- 
tion within its boundaries, and Africa discriminates and segregates 
on the basis of color. 

History, then, supports the postulate that capricious discrimination 
is typical of human behavior. In this light, America seems to have 


accomplished a phenomenon. Of the 180 million people in America, 
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probably fewer than fifteen per cent suffer from racial or religious 
discrimination. What other nation in history can boast of giving 
relatively equal opportunity and equal protection to over 150 million 
people? 

Ironically, however, this argument does not salvage the reputation 
of America, for America has placed itself in a more tenuous position. 
When America admits that some of its earliest settlers were convicts, 
servants, outcasts, and adventurers, it asserts proudly that it provided 
freedom of opportunity for these as it will provide that freedom for 
other weary, downtrodden, homeless fugitives from oppression. More 
proudly, America points to the religious expatriates, who, fleeing from 
persecution in their homes, founded this country on a firm moral basis 
of freedom and tolerance for religious and political views. Even more 
significantly, the foreign policy of America in the twentieth century 
seems to be based on a theory that America is morally superior to other 
countries. On moral grounds, it has descried the injustices of the 
imperialism of the English and the French, and it has fought against 
the tyrannies of Germany and Russia. America’s argument has been 
that any man, regardless of race, religion, or creed, is entitled to the 
rights and privileges of a human being. When any nation assumes 
the role of moral regulator of the world, it is not enough for that na- 
tion to argue that the injustice within its borders is not the first known 
to the world. It is not enough for that nation to point to similar in- 
justices practiced by other nations which have not claimed to be per- 
fect. That nation—that moral regulator—must be circumspect. Ameri- 
ca has cast the first stone; now it must prove itself to be without sin. 


What is the reaction of the world to the contrast between America’s 
practice and its preaching? I cannot profess to speak for the peoples 
of the world. I can answer only on the bases of logic and experience. 

Logically, it is not unfair to furnish an analogy. Let us imagine 
two weelthy men: Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith. Mr. Jones, whom Mr. 
Smith has accused of cruelty, gives his child nothing for Christmas. 
Mr. Smith proclaims more loudly that he is morally better than Mr. 
Jones. He gives a present to Mr. Jones’ child, but he gives his child 
the cheapest present he can find. I believe that the neighbors would 
find difficulty judging between the man who promised nothing and 
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gave nothing and the one who promised everything and gave little. 
America’s assistance to Hungarian refugees did not efface the memory 
of Emmett Till, a Negro in his early teens, who was murdered by two 
white men subsequently acquitted by an all-white jury despite the men’s 
admission of the murder. Nor did America’s charity to the Hungarians 
silence the whispers and the laughs when the governor of a state em- 
ployed military force to oppose the entrance of Negroes to a school—a 
right granted them under the national judiciary interpretation of the 
Constitution, under the plans of the mayor of the city and the plans 
of the board of the school, and under the ruling of a federal judge 
who represented the authority of the law of America. 


As a teacher, I have had the opportunity to talk with students 
from Ghana, Liberia, Haiti, Nigeria, and other countries predominantly 
populated by colored people. These conversations sometimes have 
been as embarrassing for me as was my talk with my daughter. We 
Americans, Negro and white alike, tend to believe that we, in the 
greatest nation in the world, live in a home country coveted by all the 
other peoples of the world. It is shocking to such self-satisfaction to 
meet foreigners who, having lived in America for two or three years, 
have no desire to remain. The students with whom I have talked 
admit that America has more money and more luxury, but they deplore 
the absence of spiritual and cultural values. I have heard some of 
them contend that England in its role as ruler of an empire has attained 
more respect than America. England, they have argued, was a sur- 
prisingly fair ruler, which their countries opposed because of the basic 
injustice of imperialism, not because of tyrannical practices by the 
English. America, they have asserted, has offered a hypocritical in- 
sincere friendship which it has counterbalanced by relegating its racial 
minorities to second-class citizenship. A Nigerian once told me, “Right 
now, I am a British subject. But soon, very soon, we are to be free, 
and I will be a citizen. If I were to remain in America, I would be 
called a citizen, but I would not be treated as one.” 

Today America is engaged in ideological war with Russia to 
determine which nation will exert the decisive influence over the 
world. America argues that, as a democracy, it is morally superior 
to a totalitarian state. But many of the free states of the world have 
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accepted or are moving toward dictatorship in order to preserve their 
freedom. Egypt, Ghana, Cuba, and many Latin-American countries 
prove this contention. America can reassert the moral superiority of 
democracy only by proving it, by winning the friendship and respect 
which cannot be bought by economic assistance alone. America must 
convince the nations that it is more concerned with their welfare than 
Russia is. 

But which are the nations which America must convince? It 
might be argued that if these other nations believe in the superiority 
of Caucasians, then perhaps they ignore America’s discriminatory prac- 
tices against racial minorities. Perhaps they would regard more equi- 
table treatment of the minorities as a weakness in policy. The theory, 
however, is not valid. Let us look briefly at the opposing sides in 
the cold war. On one side there is America, supported by England, 
France, and free Europe. On the other side, Russia, Communist 
China, and the satellite states. America is not trying to court these. 
The people who are suffering under totalitarian regimes of Com- 
munism do not need to be persuaded that there might be more hope 
for them under democratic rule. Those who believe that Communism 
has benefited them probably will not be persuaded otherwise. There- 
fore, America must maintain a balance in areas where Communism is 
not yet deeply entrenched—Latin America, the Near East, and Africa. 
The majority of the peoples of these areas have colored skins and are 
not Caucasians. This world view explains why race relations in 
America have more significant world implications than ever before 
in history. 

The implications for America of racial issues in other countries, 
the second consideration of this essay, is a topic which America can no 
longer ignore. Many Caucasians understandably believe in the innate 
superiority of Caucasians. They point to the white man’s domination 
of civilization for the past fifteen hundred years. They frequently 
echo Kipling’s refrain of British imperialism—that it is the white 
man’s burden to guide and to provide for his colored brothers. They 
venerate the theory that the world has undergone progressive evolu- 
tion: from plant to animal, from animal to man, and from colored 


man to white man—every day in every way becoming better and better 
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until at last the world has become structured in the best possible manner. 
This natural, egocentric confidence in one’s group is on a par with 
man’s certainty that this is the only planet in the universe on which 
intelligent life has developed. It is on a par with the once-cherished 
belief that the sun and the planets revolve about the earth and that 
the stars were created to make the night beautiful for man. The theory, 
however, ignores history. Engineers marvel at the Egyptian construc- 
tion of the pyramids. Embalmers have not yet equalled the skill of 
the Egyptians who created mummies. Egyptian and Babylonian codes 
of law and ethics predate the Roman legal codes. Medical scientists 
now believe that primitive witch doctors and medicine men have used 
herbs and roots the secrets of which might be beneficial to the health 
of modern man. Marco Polo, the world traveler, acquired in China 
knowledge which he wanted to use to improve life in his native Italy. 
The Spaniards who invaded the lands of the Aztecs discovered a culture 
which made theirs seem barbaric. 

Because Oriental music is unfamiliar, not based on the standards 
by which critics of the Western civilization judge musical composition, 
many people label it “barbaric,” a term which other conservative critics 
once applied to the unfamiliar, revolutionary practices of Beethoven, 
Wagner, and the American jazz artists of the early twentieth century. 
Because they lived in ages which regarded representational or imita- 
tive painting and sculpture as the ideal, critics dismissed Egyptian art 
as crude and primitive. Only more recently, with the re-emphasis upon 
nonrepresentational abstract and symbolic art, have critics revised their 
judgments to consider: the possibility that the Egyptians may have 
striven to achieve the effects which they produced in their art. In the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, American audiences were 
titillated with burlesques of stage conventions of the Chinese theater, 
but more informed critics assert that the Orient has produced, parti- 
cularly in the Japanese No plays, drama as moving and as artistically 
refined as the best products of Western civilization. 

Today it is dangerous to assume that a culture which is unfamiliar 
or which is different from those of Western civilization is necessarily 
backward and inferior. It is dangerous to assume that it is the God- 


given moral responsibility of the white man to educate other races to 
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the true standard of life. The danger is that many of the colored 
nations today refuse to be led paternally or dictatorially. 

This present century seems destined to be heralded as the age of 
revolution of colored peoples who are fighting for respect, freedom, 
it of self-determination. Although their methods were 
deplorable, the Japanese won recognition first by defeating the Rus- 
sians at the turn of the century, then by waging war against America. 
They lost, of course; the resources of the Japanese islands were no 
match for the resources of America. The incredible aspect of the war 
to most Americans was the difficulty of defeating the Japanese. 
Whether or not America admits it, Communist China must be consid- 
ered one of the major powers of the world. Many Americans cling to the 
belief that the Chinese are backward, unprogressive; and that their 
force is strong only as long as the Russians provide them with ma- 
terials and leaders. This view ignores the warnings of some Far- 
Eastern observers who advise that the Chinese represent greater po- 
tential than the Russians. Having gained its independence, India has 
sounded its voice throughout the world. Although the policies and 
principles of Nehru may be criticized, an impartial observer cannot 
deny that at times India seems capable of exerting more influence on 
the peoples of the Near East than America. Nasser of Egypt shocked 
the Western powers into a realization of the relative ease with which 
a small country could unsettle the world. Ghana and Nigeria have 
gained their independence; the African French Community is dwindling 
by emergence of some of its members as independent nations. Even in 
the troubled Congo, self-determination outweighs “unreadiness” for 
nationhood. The forces of Viet-Nam and of the Mau Maus have 
made themselves famous far beyond their territories. 

The issue is not whether the policies and the methods of these 
nations are morally sound. ‘The issue is not whether these countries 
are ready for independence. Most of the people, indeed, are not no 
more ready than American colonists were in 1775 or the French pea- 
sants in 1789. The issue is that throughout the world, nations of 
colored people, nations of non-Caucasians are proclaiming their de- 
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sire and their right to lead themselves. America cannot ignore them. 


It cannot ignore the sentiments of those Africans who admit that they 
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hate white people. America cannot ignore the pride and the fervor 
of a Nigerian student’s description of his country’s idealization of 
his countrymen who have been jailed because they have firmly opposed 
rule by white men. America cannot ignore his conviction that, de- 
spite its barbarous practices, Mau Mau represents to many people a 
faith, a glory, a crusade for principles more valid to them than those 
which once sent adventuring Christians to the Holy Land. 

Political scientists warn that the world today is so small that a 
rifle shot on the Syrian border can explode a hydrogen bomb over 
Canada. The world seems ready for a gang war. The choosing of 
sides has begun. An Egyptian with whom I recently talked ex- 
pressed his beliet that if war comes, there will be no neutrals. Cer- 
tainly it is difficult to imagine how a nation might remain neutral. A 
pacifist state would risk the possibility of being swallowed or de- 
stroyed in an onslaught aimed at a nearby belligerent. The side which 
wins the next war will probably be the one which more successfully 
enlists the support of the would-be neutrals. It is only in story books 
that all the people favor the side which has the stronger moral justifica- 
tion. In time of war, most nations which have no particular love for 
either belligerent favor the side which may be expected to offer them 
more considerate treatment or interfere with them less. It is impor- 
tant that if war comes, America should seem to be the friendlier bellig- 
erent. 

The principles upon which this nation was founded give America 
an advantage in the struggle to win the friendship of the non-Caucasian 
nations. Many of these new nations have been established on the argu- 
ments and the principles propounded by the American revolutionists 
of the eighteenth century. Colonial countries have looked to America 
as a model and an ideal of the freedom which is the right of every 
people. But the historical significance of America is not enough. If 
America is to persuade these new nations that democracy, not dictator- 
ship, is the means by which to guarantee freedom, it must demon- 
strate to the world the pinnacle of democracy. But what are the re- 
actions of non-Caucasian nations when the Latin-American countries 
which offered their economy to America in World War II are virtually 


ignored in postwar aid, while America courts other nations, some of 
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which fought against the Allies? What are the reactions when a 
representative of a foreign government is denied service in a public 
restaurant? What are the reactions when these nations of colored 
people see a picture of an American soldier armed with a rifle blocking 
the path of a school girl because her face is black? What are their 
reactions when a Southern jury twice refuses to indict men accused of 
lynching a Negro? 

What will be the result of these tensions? Ido not know. I do 
not claim the insight of a prophet. What is the solution? It would 
be presumptuous of me to suggest one. That is the prerogative of 
the political scientists who devote their lives to studying the methods to 
assure America’s safety and welfare. I can only reiterate the issue. 
At the moment, the prestige of America’s culture has suffered from 
the success of the Russian-sponsored ballet and Shakespearean drama. 
The prestige of America’s science has been damaged by the launching 
of Russian-built Sputniks and moon missiles. If America loses the 
prestige of its moral strength, it may continue to be the wealthiest na- 
tion in the world, but it will be the loneliest. 


Darwin T. Turner is Chairman of the English Department at 
A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
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TOM MBOYA: 
THE WORLD'S YOUNGEST STATESMAN 


JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 


Tom Mboya is one of the three great African personalities who 
will determine the future of that emergent continent and its people. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, President of the United Arab Republic, and 
Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, are two other stalwarts 
engaged in bringing light to the once labeled “Dark Continent.” 

Tom Mboya, member of the Kenya Legislative Council, is the 
General Secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labor and Chairman of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Union’s East Central 
and Southern African Subregional Organization. He is also President 
of the Nairobi Peoples’ Convention Party. In December 1958 he was 
elected Chairman of the first All African Peoples Conference in Ac- 
cra, Ghana. 

Judging by his impressive record of achievement, one could con- 
clude that Tom Mboya had already lived a long lifetime; quite the con- 
trary. He has not yet reached his 30th birthday. Tom Mboya was 
born twenty-nine years ago on a sisal estate in Kenya’s White High- 
lands, the area reserved for European settlers. Both his father and 
mother were illiterates who had been converted to the Catholic faith. 
Though he was baptized Thomas, his mother, according to the tradi- 
tional custom of her tribe, gave him the name Obhiambo, signifying 
that he was born in the evening. Tom Mboya was the first of his 
parents’ six children. As the oldest child, the tradition of his tribe de- 
crees that he become the head of the family when his father dies. 

Tom Mboya’s father worked as a laborer for fifteen years at an 
average salary of $3.00 per month before he was promoted to an over- 
seer with average salary of $11.00 per month. In spite of illiteracy, 
his father believed in education for his children. From his meager 
earnings he saved the fees to send Tom to elementary and high school. 
At first Tom attended the Catholic Mission School at Kabaa, in the 
Ukamba District of Kenya. Often he had to learn his lessons under 
atree. Since the students had no books or slates on which to learn writ- 
ing, they used sand. The teachers, a Catholic priest and a few Afri- 
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cans, shared a few blackboards between the classes. Some of Tom’s 
classmates walked 15 to 20 miles to school. In 1942, Tom went to 
a boarding school—a Catholic Secondary School—in his home province 
of Nyanza. In 1943 he passed the Secondary School three-year exami- 
nation and was awarded the Kenya African Primary School Certificate. 
In 1946, he went to Holy Ghost School, a few miles from Nairobi. At 
the end of 1947, he passed the examination for the African Secondary 
School Certificate again with enough points to go for the Cambridge 
Certificate. By this time he had to leave school and help supplement 
his father’s efforts at home. 

In the meantime the activities of the Kenya Africa Union dis- 
turbed the Europeans who had long been too complacent about the lot 
of the Africans. A number of new African leaders had emerged. 
Among them Eliud Mathu, Apolo Ohanga, Mr. James Jeremiah, and 
Mr. Chomallan, the four African members of the Kenya Legislative 
Council. The young men together with some of the old guard, had 
succeeded in reorganizing the masses under the banner of the Kenya 
African Union. This organization called for the unity of all Africans 
regardless of tribal affiliation. 

On June 1, 1947, the Kenya African Union held a conference at 
Nairobi. The delegates representing branches throughout the country 
adopted the following declaration of aims: 


1. That the political objective of the Africans in Kenya must 
be self-government by Africans for Africans; and in 
that African State, the rights of all racial minorities 
should be safeguarded. 

2. That more African seats should be provided immediately 
in the Kenya Legislative Council, and the inequality of 
racial representation in the Interterritorial East African 
Central Assembly should be eliminated. 

3. That more land must be made available both in the 
Crown Lands and in the Highlands for settlement by 
Africans. 


4, That compulsory and free education for Africans, as 
given to the children of other races, is overdue and must 
be provided. 

5. That the Kipandi with all its humiliating rules and reg- 
ulations should be abolished immediately. 
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6. That the deplorable wages, housing, and other conditions 
of African laborers should be substantially improved, 
and the principle of “equal pay for equal work’’ be re- 
cognized. 

In 1948, Tom Mboya joined the Royal Sanitary Institute’s Medical 
Training School for Sanitary Inspectors at Nairobi and later moved 
to the Jeanes School, a few miles out of Nairobi. By this time, seeds 
of discontentment were spreading throughout Kenya. Tom Mboya 
knew, now more than ever, that it was not the preordained lot of the 
Africans to live in poverty and squalor. He was determined to work 
to improve the conditions of African workers and for the education of 
African children. At the school he was elected President of the Stu- 
dent Council. Here he learned something of administrative technique. 
He qualified as a Sanitary Inspector in 1950 and was appointed to the 
staff of Nairobi City Council the following year. His salary was less 
than one fifth of that of the European inspectors. In Nairobi he joined 
the African Staff Association and was later elected President. By 1952, 
the Association was powerful enough to command the attention of the 
British authorities. 

In the meantime, the sound of the Mau Mau was heard in the land. 
The tribes of Kenya, mainly the Kikuyu, had lost their patience. Their 
pleas for an improvement in their status had gone unheeded {oo long. 
Across a triangle of mountains, jungle, bush, and farmland —16,000 
square miles lying across the Equator—a battlefield was extended re- 
presenting a desparate form of African nationalism challenging Bri- 
tish rule. Within this triangle, less than twenty miles from the capi- 
tal city, a bitter guerrilla war raged for nine months. The once 
secret society of the Mau Mau was no longer a secret. Although 
20,000 troops, police auxiliaries, and home guards were sent to put 
down the uprising, it continued to spread. The campaign against 
the Mau Mau was costing the British $700,000.00 a month in cash 
money, to say nothing of the vast drain on business and ecoromic life 
disrupted by the emergency. The British finally put down the Mau 
Mau rebellion by bringing in one of their toughest and most ex- 
perienced military commanders, General Sir George Erskine. Jomo 
Kenyatta, dynamic and intelligent African nationalist, was arrested 
and tried as the leader of the Mau Mau terrorists. The court that 
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convicted him never really proved this charge. After four years of 
bloody struggle between blacks and whites, the Mau Mau rebellion in 
Kenya was showing signs of drawing to a close. The Africans, espe- 
cially the Kikuyu tribe had paid a terrible price. Over 15,000 had 
been killed. At one time over 70,000 were behind the barbed wire of 
detention camps. 

The crux of the matter was the land question. What was in 
dispute was the system of allocating land according to race, irrespective 
of any other conditions. The system was in conflict with that of a 
free and democratic society. It was particularly offensive to the Afri- 
cans. Land hunger was the underlying cause of the Mau Mau up- 
rising. There are over eighty different tribes in Kenya; the Kikuyu 
numbering 1,200,000, is the largest. 

In the midst of this emergency, Tom Mboya continued to grow 
until his life’s mission was clearly formulated. Resenting the arrest 
and detention without trial of African leaders, he became an active 
member of the Kenya African Union. This meant he was risking the 
loss of his job, possible arrest, or both. The Medical Officer of 
Health fired him from his job with the City Council after he had 
founded and registered the Kenya Local Government Workers Union 
as a functioning trade union. He became Treasurer of the Kenya 
African Union after the arrest of the acting President, the Hon. Walter 
Odede. He was also by now a full-time trade union official, without 
pay. By April 1954, his union was one of the best administered in 
all of Africa. Then came another crisis; 35,000 workers were arrested 
in Nairobi in one day, and the Kenya labor movement was shattered 
and confused. Since 1953, the Kenya Africa Union had been affiliated 
with the Kenya Federation of Labor. Tom Mboya was, and still is, 
General Secretary of the Federation. 

The Asian Community in Kenya was for a while uncertain about 
the part they were going to play in the future of Kenya. For a while 
they were split among themselves and reluctant to give the Europeans 
any support in putting down the Mau Mau uprising. They made it 
clear on numerous occasions that they thought the Africans had been 
mistreated. As for themselves, they continued to demand equality of 
status with the Europeans. The leader of the Asian community joined 
the members of the Kenya Africa Union in demanding that an outside 
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commission be appointed to propose changes in the Constitution of 
Kenya. 

By now Tom Mboya was probably having a difficult time re- 
membering all of his titles and appointments. To improve his education, 
Tom Mboya enrolled for a Matriculation Exemption Certificate with 
the Efficiency Correspondence College of South Africa, taking six sub- 
jects, though he was mainly interested in economics. After visits to 
Geneva and Brussels in 1954, he presented a memorandum on the 
Kenya Emergency to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and the British Trade Union Congress. He later attended a 
Seminar on Workers Education in Calcutta, India. Back home in 
1955, he played a leading part in the settlement of the Mombasa 
Dock strike, getting 3314 per cent increase for the dock workers. In 
August of the same year he represented Kenya, with two other dele- 
gates, at an Inter-Africa Labor Conference held in Beira, Portuguese 
East Africa. In his own tribe he was Secretary for one year of the Luo 
Union. From May to September 1955, he was acting representative 
for the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions in East Afri- 
ca. In 1956, he took a year’s course at Ruskin College, at Oxford, 
specializing in Industrial Relations and Political Institutions, on a 
scholarship from Workers Travel Association. 

African political parties were permitted only on a regional level. 
An attempt to form an African National Congress with an African 
barrister, Mr. Argwings Kodheck, as Chairman, was banned earlier 
in the year. The European settlers went out to destroy the fledgling 
African Trade Union movement, which was growing in political 
power. Tom Mboya, the Chairman of the Kenya Federation of Labor, 
a protege of the ICFTU, had announced his intentions to be a candidate 
for the Legislature, in the coming elections. 

In the fall of 1956, Tom Mboya toured the United States and 
Canada under the auspices of the American Committee On Africa. He 
returned to Kenya when Africans were preparing to participate in the 
elections for the first time. The Kenya Federation of Labor had asked 
him to contest the seat for the Nairobi Area Constituency. Early in 
March 1957, the Africans of Kenya went to the polls for the first time. 
Tom Mboya fought off three opponents to become the first African 
to be elected to the Kenya Legislature. The winning of the election 
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marked the beginning of a fight for increased African representation. 
Tom Mboya and the seven other African representatives refused to 
join the multiracial government by accepting ministries. They stated 
their reason in unison: “We are firmly and unequivocally opposed 
to any system which serves as a device to secure for certain people 
permanent political and economic domination of other sections of our 
community which end the Lyttleton Plan (constitution) is promoting 
to the advantage of the European community in Kenya ....’” Together 
they demanded that African representation be increased from eight to 
twenty-three. The groundwork for the political future of Tom Mboya 
had been laid. “Look at him’’; said one worried Englishman, ‘‘and I 
ask myself how would I like to face him 20 years from now, when he 
has 20 more years of legislative experience behind him.” 

Before Tom Mboya had time to warm his seat in the Legislative 
Council he was once more in trouble in court. He did not like the 
terms of the Colonial Office’s 1957 Constitution. He insisted on com- 
plete parliamentary democracy for the African masses. When a group 
of moderate Africans agreed to run for the special seats held by Tom 
Mboya and his supporters, they were denounced as “stooges and 
traitors.” With this, the British authorities hailed Tom Mboya and 
his supporters into court for conspiracy and criminal libel. After a 
short and colorful trial, Tom Mboya paid a token fine and went back 
to continue the fight for the complete freedom of Kenya. 


In July 1957, Tom Mboya was one of the two delegates sent to 
London to plead for a new constitution. In March 1958, he was in 
Ghana participating in the First Anniversary Celebrations of that na- 
tion’s independence, as a guest of Prime Minister Nkrumah. Honors, 
appointments, and increasing responsibilities continued to pour upon 
Tom Mboya. In July 1958, he was elected Chairman of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Eastern Central and 
Southern Africa. In October he visited Ethiopia as the guest of Haile 
Selassie. After attending a union meeting in Brussels he went to 
London again for a conference with the Colonial Secretary. Here he 
made a public affidavit sworn by Rawson Mackaria, declaring that he 


had been bribed to give false evidence in the Jomo Kenyatta trial in 
1953. 
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The greatest moment in the life of Tom Mboya was reached on 
December 1, 1958, when he was elected Chairman of the First All Afri- 
can Peoples Conference at Accra. The Conference held in Accra 
from December 8th through the 13th, 1958, drew the attention of the 
world. The All African Peoples Conference brought together the 
most representative gathering of African leaders ever assembled. In 
Tom Mboya’s words: 


The Conference of Independent African States marked 
the birth of the African Personality. The representatives 
of the African States at Accra unaminously agreed on the 
need for Africa to rise and be heard at all the councils of 
world affairs; and to effectuate this objective they created 
the Organization of African States, which now consults on all 
questions affecting Africa before the United Nations and 
which represents the united will of all Africans on such 
issues. Equally important was their decision that Africa’s 
total liberation was the task for all Africans. 


Speaking earlier in the Conference he said: ‘“Today in Accra we an- 
nounce to the world that these same Powers which met to decide on 
the partitioning of Africa, will from here, from this Conference, be told 
in a firm, clear, and definite voice: ‘Scram from Africa.’”” With 
this said, the Conference took on a new lease of life. Solidarity had 
been achieved. 

At the invitation of the American Committee on Africa, Tom 
Mboya—of whom Life Magazine stated: ‘‘He is not only the out- 
standing political personality in Kenya, but among the most important 
in all Africa’”—traveled 9,000 miles to the United States to be the 
guest of honor and keynote speaker at the first Africa Freedom Day 
Celebration held in the United States. The contagious charm of his 
personality immediately found a large American audience. At his 
first press conference, April 9th, after he arrived from London, he 
summarized his position on a number of matters relating to Africa's 
future: 


1. On Kenya, he complained that he was often misin- 
terpreted and said that he continued to believe that there was 
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room in Kenya for those whites who wanted to make Kenya 
their home. However, he declared that the country must 
be run on a democratic basis of ‘one man, one vote,” and 
not as at present, with 62,000 whites maintaining political 
control over 6,000,000 Africans. 


2. In London he sought to get a judicial inquiry into 
the 1953 trial of Jomo Kenyatta, convicted in 1953 of organ- 
izing the antiwhite Mau Mau terrorists in Kenya. 

3. He believes that the political situation in Kenya 
is changing and that the former unanimity of the European 


white settlers shows evidence of breaking down, although 
restrictions on Africans persist. 


4. There is no Communist Party in Kenya, legal or 
otherwise. 


5. The dual struggle of the Africans is a fight for 
political freedom for over a hundred million people still 


under colonial rule and a fight against poverty, disease, and 
ignorance. 
At other times and places during his visit to the United States, Mboya 
uttered significant statements: 


1. On Sunday, April 12th, he “Met the Press” on a nationwide 
television program. Here he showed his skill in answering the sharp 
questions of the most astute news gatherers in the United States. He 
said emphatically that he opposed colonialism of any kind, whether 
British, French, Belgian, Portuguese, Dutch, or Russian. He stated 
further that the long-term objective of the All African Peoples Con- 
ference in Accra, Ghana, last December was “the possibility of a 
United States of Africa.” 

2. On April 15th, at the Africa Freedom Day Celebration, three 
thousand New Yorkers rose from their seats in the cultured atmosphere 
of Carnegie Hall, to roar the African cry of “uhuru, uhuru, uhuru,” the 
African word for freedom. Later, during his one hour speech, Tom 
Mboya said: “Our only quarrel is with colonialism and European 
domination. With those we shall never compromise.... We have 
a right to self-determination. It is a birthright which we need not 
either justify or explain.” 

3. Three days later, Tom Mboya had joined the pilgrimage to 
Washington, sponsored by the “Youth March for Integrated Schools.” 
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Addressing the thirty thousand marchers Tom Mboya declared: “We 
Africans seek the same peace, stability, security, and well-being that 
all decent people seek the world over, and we are unwilling to be used 
as pawns in a great power struggle. 


4. In an article written for the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, Tom Mboya said in essence: ‘Today Africa is a giant 
awakening. Slowly, but surely, she is moving forward determined to 
catch up with the rest of the world.” 


5. When he spoke at the World Affairs Conference, on the 
campus of the University of Colorado, he drew the largest audience of 
any speaker. While referring to the European and American criticism 
of such troubles as the Brazzaville riots, in the newly independent 
Congo Republic, he said: “I am flattered that older nations expect 
us to be perfect in our first years of independence, even though they 
have been unable to attain perfection themselves.” 

6. He later addressed more large audiences at Harvard Univer- 
sity and other places of high repute. 

7. In his last public appearance in New York City, on May 11th, 
1959, he addressed an overflow audience at the Church of the Master 
in Harlem. 

All of these cogent ideas, emphatically and courageously uttered, 
bear testimony that Tom Mboya, “World’s Youngest Statesman,” is a 
leading exponent of the new “African Personality.” 


John Henrix Clarke has written over a period of time for many 
foreign periodicals and those of the United States as well. Presently 
he is a staff lecturer on African subjects at the Center fot African 
Studies New School for Social Research, New York City. 
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THE MOUNTAIN MIGRANT: THE PROBLEM 
CENTERED WORKSHOP AT BEREA 


IRA GISSEN 


From out of the hills and mountain country of America’s South- 
east—from Kentucky, West Virginia, western North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and northern Alabama—are coming new workers for the industrial 
cities of the Midwest. Into Cincinnati, Columbus, Akron, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Chicago they come seeking jobs and homes. The moun- 
taineer migrants are a unique minority group in our urban Midwest. 
They are a minority group that is white, Protestant, and of Anglo- 
Saxon background. A minority group? They are different. They 
have a different pattern of speech; they eat different foods; they dress 
differently; they enjoy different music (mountain music); they have 
different attitudes towards a host of things—sanitation, education, 
housing, law and order, and family relations. They are different. 

The fact that a white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant group was con- 
sidered a minority group gave us pause. If it was not race, and it was 
not religion, and it was not nationality, what was it? Their cultural 
mores made them different. Descendants of early settlers, removed 
from the mainstream of American life, suffering the handicaps of 
economic underprivilege, they have adapted to the special circumstances 
of their life. In recent years their condition deteriorated as the result 
of the decline of the coal mining industry; and the marginal mines in 
which so many of them worked ceased operations. Those who sup- 
ported themselves with small-scale family- operated farms were caught 
between a grinding inflation on the one side and the competition of 
coal-miners-turned-farmers on the other. 

City pay looked good; and the move was on. The mountaineer 
migrants confronted the cities with high hopes, willing hands, growing 
families-—and many problems. As has been true with most migrant 
groups in America’s past, they occupied the worn-out housing, the 
slums. But to the dismay of city housing inspectors, the mountaineers 
think of housing as a shelter from the weather, not a man’s castle or 
a woman’s palace. The mountaineers’ casual attitude toward educa- 
tion posed a challenge to both the authority and ingenuity of the 
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if 


schools. In cities such as Cincinnati, where the Police Department is 
a major source of civic pride, the mountaineers’ cherished tradition of 
rugged individualism posed another set of problems. 

But the cities, too, posed problems for the mountaineers. Some 
unscrupulous businessmen lured the newcomers into installment-buy- 
ing traps. Others unloaded shoddy merchandise at inflated prices. 
The ready availability of jobs for wives and teenage children did more 
than increase the income of the mountaineer migrant families. It dev- 
astated the tradition-bound patriarchal order of their family structure. 
The problem of rural family reorientation to the urban setting was thus 
compounded. As is the tradition-bound custom of cities, the new- 
comers were blamed for the problems they encountered. In the urban 
setting, the mountaineers began to acquire the time dishonored accoutre- 
ments of minority identification. Unflattering nicknames, stereotyping, 
and scapegoating played their customary roles. 

Laboring in the field of intergroup relations, we considered the 
meaning of the mountaineers’ experience in urban adjustment. They 
suffer the consequences of minority group identification—however real 
or unreal, such identification may be. They pose a variety of problems 
for the public schools, police, and health and welfare agencies. Urban 
adjustment, at its best, is a two-way process. Just as the newcomer 
should learn the ways of the city, the city should learn the ways of 
the newcomer. In the city he is undergoing the trying process of ad- 
justment. Therefore, unfortunately, observation and study of him 
in the urban setting presents an unhappily distorted picture, and an 
appreciation of his background and cultural values is absent. There 
is available, however, an abundant folklore on the American moun- 
taineers. Our mountaineers have been the subject of some of our 
most colorful tales and myths. But, this also presents at best a par- 
tial if not inaccurate picture. 

The problem, we recognized, was to avoid the distortions in- 
herent in the urban study of newcomers. The challenge, we recognized, 
was to apply our skills toward the resolution of this intergroup rela- 
tions problem. The opportunity, we recognized, was to increase under- 
standing of intergroup relations in all areas through the study of this 
group. The mountaineers presented us with the opportunity to con- 
sider intergroup relations separated out of the usual racial, religious, 
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or nationality configurations that tend so often to becloud the essen- 
tial nature of the common problems of adjustment. 

We therefore proposed that one of the major techniques widely 
used to improve intergroup relations be applied to the specific problem 
of the mountaineer migration. We proposed that a Human Relations 
Workshop be organized to study the mountaineer migrants in their 
native habitat and that the Workshop be established at Berea College, 
Kentucky. We thereupon discussed the proposed Workshop with the 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of school personnel in Cincinnati. 
His reaction was highly valued not only because Cincinnati was a 
major recipient of the mountaineer migration but also because his 
decision would be instrumental in determining the extent of participa- 
tion by school personnel in the Workshop. The proximity of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Berea, Kentucky, also served to emphasize the important role 
that Cincinnati leadership had to play in the proposed Workshop. 
Assistant Supertindent of Schools, Wendell Pierce, now Cincinnati 
Superintendent of Schools, had a favorable reaction. Further dis- 
cussions were arranged between him and representatives of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, and the proposal for the Workshop was explored 
in detail. A proposed curriculum was sent to Berea College for re- 
view and approval. At the same time other cities, including Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, and Akron were contacted by the 
Assistant Superintendent through his counterparts in their school sys- 
tems and their interest was solicited. 

A Vice-President of the Board of Trustees of Berea College who 
had some previous contact with the Ford Foundation presented the 
American Jewish Committee's proposal for the Workshop to the Foun- 
dation. A grant of $20,000 was made. The grant made it possible 
for the College to offer each Workshop student a scholarship for the en- 
tire three-week period for the Workshop. It also made it possible for 
the College to provide year-round professional service for the activi- 
ties developing out of experiences of the participants in the Work- 
shop. The Secretary of the Council of Southern Mountains, Berea, 
Kentucky, agreed to serve as Director of the entire project. 

Immediate attention was devoted to obtaining an appropriate stu- 
dent body for the Workshop. Exploratory visits were made by the 
Director of the industrial cities of the Mid-west to solicit the interest 
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of appropriate agencies and institutions. Exceptional emphasis was 
placed upon the caliber of the participants, and every effort was made 
to obtain students who held administrative and supervisory positions 
in their agencies and institutions. This effort was highly successful 
and there was excellent representation by officers and executives from 
education, social welfare, and law enforcement agencies in the various 
Cities. 

“The Workshop at Berea was unique, according to its participants, 
in its effective blend of facts from experts, information from mountain 
leaders, and field trips into the hills.” So wrote a school teacher upon 
her return from the Workshop. Quite probably the most gratifying 
aspect of the entire project was the exceptional quality of activity under- 
taken by the participants as they returned to their respective communi- 
ties. The activity of the Cincinnati ‘Alumni’ is illustrative. We re- 
commended to the alumni that they meet regularly to share their ex- 
periences, discuss their ideas, and so on. They are doing so. Also, 
we suggested that a network of correspondents among the alumni of 
the various cities be established and that a newsletter of alumni activi- 
ties relating to the mountaineer migrants be published regularly. This 
‘ suggestion was also accepted, and the Council of the Southern Moun- 
‘tains agreed to provide a secretary to write the newsletter. The Berea 
Workshop generated a remarkable quantity and quality of educational 
productivity among its alumni, examples of which are listed below. 


1. Workshop Alumni Panel 

In the autumn following the Workshop the Social Service 
Association of Cincinnati held a monthly meeting whose program 
was devoted to a report on the Berea Workshop by a panel con- 
sisting of Workshop alumni. The program drew the largest 
attendance that the Association had had at one of its meetings that 
year. 
2. Program Planners’ Directory 

One of the widest distributions of information concerning 
the Workshop was achieved through the Public Library of Cin- 


cinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio. The library publishes an 
annual Program Planners’ Directory which consists of individual 


pages prepared by various local organizations describing the pro- 
gram services that are available to clubs, groups, agencies, and 
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organizations in the County. The Directory is distributed to some 


800 such organizations. A page in the manual was devoted to a 
program on services offered by the local Alumni of the Berea 
Workshop. 


3. Report in Newsletter “Better Schools” 

The teaching staff of the public school system of Cincinnati 
found the entire front page of the November 6, 1959, issue of 
their weekly newsletter “Better Schools” devoted to a report on 
the Berea Workshop. It was prepared by representatives of the 
public school system who were students at the workshop. 


4. Report in “Cincinnati Progress” 

In addition to the newspaper stories that were published in 
the local daily press while the Workshop was in progress, resi- 
dents of Cincinnati also received a firsthand report on the Work- 


shop in the publication ‘Cincinnati Progress”, published quarterly 
by the City Manager's office. Space in such publication is at a 
premium and it was significant to note that an entire article was 
devoted to a description of the Workshop and focussed upon the 
participation of City Hall personnel in the Workshop. 


5. Basis of Manual in Police Training 
One of the Workshop students, a police lieutenant, was re- 


quested by the Chief of Police of Cincinnati to prepare a report 
on the Workshop. After reading the report the Chief requested 
the lieutenant to rewrite it for use as a manual in the Command 
Training School of the Cincinnati Police Training School. The 
manual is now an official publication of the Cincinnati Police 
Department and is being used by all officers of the Department. 
We have learned that police departments of other cities with 
mountaineer migrants have requested copies of the manual for use 
locally. 


6. Illustration from "Schools for Grownups” 


One of the most dramatic implementations of knowledge ac- 
quired from the Workshop was made by the Director of Adult 
Education of the Cincinnati public school system. As a result 
of the Workshop, he has introduced a number of ideas to attract 
the mountaineer migrants in Cincinnati to the adult school pro- 
gram. Included among these innovations are the extended use 
of radio to advertise the adult school offerings rather than news- 
papers, since many of the migrants are either illiterate or have 
limited reading ability. He has also learned to publicize the pro- 
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gram as “Schools for Grownups” since adult education apparently 
is a meaningless term for the migrants. By establishing classes 
in the neighborhood schools near where they live he has solved 
the problem of the migrants reluctant to come to central adult 
schools in the city. 


7. Manuals and Reports 

The production of manuals and reports by Workshop alumni 
was phenomenal. Representative of these was the report written 
by a Cincinnati Boys Club Director. In his report, as was true 
of the others, he pointed up the particular relevancy of the Work- 
shop to his agency. Characteristic of this approach, for example, 
appears the following personal observation in the Introduction to 
his manual: “Thrown into an urban setting, the mountain boy 
is bewildered, often lonely, clearly insecure, and in most cases on 
the defensive.” 
8. Adult Sunday School Class 


One of the participants in the Workshop was a case work 
supervisor from the Division of Aid for the Aged of Hamilton 


County, Ohio. While at the Workshop she was invited to lead 
an adult Sunday Church school class. She accepted the invitation 
inasmuch as all students were seeking opportunities to meet local 
people in a variety of settings. In her comprehensive report on 


the Workshop she stated: ‘‘As leaders of the class we believe it 


was a learning situation due to such wonderful group participa- 
tion. We discussed John Calvin and his contributions toward 
religion. The entire discussion was lively, apparently the class 
was interested, and the full participation offered a warm, delight- 
ful, and active atmosphere. Whenever we think of the minister's 
greeting upon our first encounter we shall remember the heart- 
felt experience. We have been told in many ways and on num- 


erous occasions that we were welcome and we want to share 
his statement.” This report has a certain poetic understatement 
considering the fact that the case-work supervisor who led the 
adult Sunday Church school class was the only Negro participant 
in the Workshop and the Church was a white congregation. Her 
concern with the well being of the mountaineer migrants opened 
new channels of communication across group lines; and in her 
report she described the minister's welcome as follows: ‘“‘He said 
the Church’s doors have been opened to all since its beginning, 
even during slavery when the minister had to flee across the river 
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because he did not condone slavery.” She concluded, “We sin- 
cerely appreciate his Christian approach to all people and wish 
for him continued success.” 


The high hopes of the Workshop apparently were fully achieved 
when one of the students expressed in her report, ““How Newcomers 
Feel’, the insight into understanding the essence of the nature of inter- 
group relations which she acquired at the Berea Workshop: “One of 
the things that happens to a new group in a community is that persons 
of that group are reduced from their status as human beings to mem- 
bers of a minority. They are reacted to in certain ways—the stereotype 
of the minority. In this situation, one of the greatest losses is sustained 
when an individual's self-esteem is lessened.” 


Ira Gissen is Director of Education for the New York Chapter of 
the American Jewish Committee. From 1956 to January, 1960, he 
worked among mountaineer migrants in Kentucky, southern Ohio, and 
Indiana while serving as Area Director for the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. During that period, he created the original proposal for the 
Berea Workshop. After teaching at the Workshop, Mr. Gissen ini- 
tiated the development of plans to co-ordinate the community activities 
of the Berea Workshop graduates. 
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RALPH T. TEMPLIN 








AFRICA AND THE AMERICAS: WORLD HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


I 


World’s Searchlight on Cuba and Congo 


The world’s searchlight is at this moment upon Cuba and Congo. What 
are being examined are the claims made by the rival powers, through the 
United Nations and in other ways, to desire and work for a free association of 
the world’s diverse peoples. The question as to whether these are to be called 
“free peoples’ or “democratic republics” is unimportant from the African or 
the Latin American point of view. They are interested in the substance of 
world association in full freedom of all peoples, with the right to determine 
their own destiny in their own way. 

Both sides in the cold war struggle are being weighed in the balance; so 
far, both have been found wanting. For neither has indicated as yet that it is 
willing to allow people, however bunglingly or inefficiently, to carve out their 
own destiny in their own way and for their own welfare. Neither has indi- 
cated a willingness for the United Nations to mean and to become the associat- 
ing free states of all the world, without which the very name “United Nations” 
has no meaning. In both of these spots, Cuba and Congo, the world’s great 
power struggle now focuses. The fact that this can be possible is the prin- 
cipal condemnation. Neither side shows willingness to place world law and 
order above sectional interests. Neither appears ready to allow people any- 
where freely to choose what is distasteful to those of its own side. Thus, the 
western bloc is not willing for Cuba to choose communism if that is her choice, 
which is not at all certain at this juncture. This means that the western bloc 
is in the position of denying the method of democracy—its “by the people” as- 
pect. Presumably this is in the interest of some fancied ‘‘substance” of demo- 
cracy in terms of what is thought best “for the people.” But how does this 
differ from the classical Marxist position? According to that theory the im- 
portant thing is that the people have that which is regarded as best for them— 
that which is actually called ‘democracy’ as substance. To the Marxist also 
the method of democracy does not matter. Then, he will frankly tell you, the 
government will be “for the people” even when the people do not know 
what is for their good. That governments should be “by and of people” is 
to him folly. In the Congo, it has become clear that Soviet Russia is unwill- 
ing to trust the United Nations protectorate if it protects from seizure by a 
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military regime which is known in advance to be favorable to the Russian 
“blueprint” of national development. But on the other hand, it is clear that 
the Western Bloc does support the United Nations operations in the Congo, 
not because the Congo is making its own way in national development but 
rather because the early determination of CONAKAT (Confederation des 
Associations du Katanga) its leader Moise Tshombe, the Union Miniere du 
Haut Katanga inclusive of substantial new Rockefeller holdings, and those 
whom the House Foreign Affairs Committee (Staff Memorandum on the Re- 
public of the Congo, August 24, p. 45) calls “white colons’’—because their 
early determination to bring about “‘a white sponsored coup d’etat to create a 
separate Katanga state” and thus continue in Central Africa the white thrust 
of a new, refined, non-colonial imperialism, has not yet been successfully put 
down by the United Nations. In other words, here again it is probably a 
“blueprint” of a kind of world that is wanted, not that the Congo shall make 
its own way as it sees fit. It has to be remembered that all of the leaders of the 
Western Bloc are still colonial powers, inclusive of the United States, as a 
careful study of the ‘Organic Act’ under which Puerto Rico is still governed, 
and Puerto Rico’s new “Commonwealth Constitution” clearly shows. These 
nations are bound to be defensive of the older blueprint and even more de- 
fensive of the newer substitute world order which still favors their establish- 
ments or at least postpones the sudden termination of them. 

Historically, democracy has been a political way of popular consent, es- 
tablished through struggle of the people and thereafter legally arranged for as 
democratic procedure. There is nothing in the history of democracy which 
supports the idea of democracy as any kind of particular blueprint of socio- 
economic order which could be regarded as content of “democracy”. The 
idea of an organized United Nations, established upon law and maintaining 
world order, is directly within this historic tradition. A Cold War or other 
competitive struggle of two blueprint concepts as “democracy” for ascendency in 
the world is not only outside of this historic democratic tradition but is con- 
trary to it. It is contrary to it because of the very nature of power struggle, not 
because of what either side represents. There are some people in the West 
who have now come to believe that capitalism as a “way of life” is essentially 
what democracy has come to them to mean, though this is not historically cor- 
rect. In practice, they go beyond this. They now prefer capitalism to demo- 
cracy in the sense of its historical meaning. The latter they are ready to sur- 
render for the sake of preserving the capitalistic way in the world. It is these 
people who create the present world problem now focusing in Cuba and Congo. 
Democracy never had such a blueprint. People who believe that capitalism is 
a way more to be preferred than democracy the political method are no better 
and no worse than those people who believe the same about communism as a 
blueprint or way. Democracy itself could never possibly have been a parti- 
cular blueprint of any kind of socio-economic system simply because it is im- 
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possible to predict what the people will choose as in their own interest. Demo- 
cracy is not alike in the parts of the world where it in some degree exists simply 
because of this fact; it takes its form and its procedures out of the cultural 
background of the people, if it exists at all. How, then, shall we sum this 
up? Both sides in the Cold War sell out democracy and they sell out the 
United Nations which alone stands for democracy in the world, just so long 
as they struggle to make a particular blueprint of a “way of life” prevail in 
the world. The sooner this is realized by those on both sides the better it will 
be for the future of the world. Let us sincerely hope that the coming future 
socio-economic order of the world will be quite unlike both of the present 
greatest contenders, and that we will have a world free from both the old 
Western colonialism and economic imperialism and the newer totalitarian com- 
munism of the Soviet Bloc. 

Deteriorating Cuban-United States relationships are thus spelling out an 
important lesson for Americans as people if they still care for democracy. The 
lesson is that there is only one basis for continuing good relationships. That 
basis is a combination of good will and equal treatment. Use of force, or its 
moral equivalent financial pressure, is out. Equal treatment cannot mean 
immediate equality. Equality is slow-growing and mainly economic. But 
treating people equally is possible at once and it is the only means which can 
lead toward ultimate equality. Treating people equally means doing to them 
as we would want to be treated if we were in that same place. Learning this 
necessary lesson will have far-reaching implications for all of America’s relations 
with every part of the world. The future of the world turns upon our learn- 
ing of this lesson. Either we will win all peoples through the goodwill that 
such equal treatment will engender or we will lose our own freedom and our 
peace as we lose their support. The world is watching the United States and 
Russia in Cuba just as it is watching them both in Congo, and the stakes are 
high—the survival of the United Nations and the future peace and security of 
the world. It is not just the day of colonialism that is over; the day is over 
for imperialism of whatever kind, for political power struggle of any kind 
and for the use of unilateral nationalistic aggression and force. 

Americans will need calmly to study the Cuban situation and not stampede 
sheep-like with the present build-up of emotion and propaganda. We have had 
our American “interests” in Cuba, of course. These people, the interested 
ones, will do everything that they can to pressure the American Government 
and mislead Americans into supporting the destruction of any Cuban govern- 
ment which seeks to hand over the control of the economy to the people of 
Cuba. Can we turn from the bluster to the facts? Where are the facts to be 
found? I do not find that any serious governmental study has been or is 
being issued. For example, was the so-called Venezuela oil really Venezuela 
oil or was it merely from Venezuela? Were the oil companies, English and 
American, simply selling to themselves their own oil at their own price and at 
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Cuba’s expense? How could Russian oil be so much cheaper—nearly a dollar 
on a barrel—when it has to be shipped so much farther? (The writer, having 
lived in Oklahoma, knows that even a few cents is a substantial margin on a 
barrel of oil.) We are being told that the United States has done much for 
the welfare of the Cubans through the sugar quota. But at the same time the 
one-crop agricultural economy was the principal means of economic exploita- 
tion of the Cuban people who were the poorest in all of the Americas. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the sugar acreage was American owned and operated. 
What relationships existed between these American sugar owners, our state 
department and the dictatorial government of Batista? In 1955, though only 
about one-third of the sugar mills were American owned, they turned out two- 
thirds of the production turned out by the Cuban-owned mills. These are 
some of the studies that need to be made in calmness and objectivity. Are we 
now making Russia a scapegoat because she is doing in Cuba only what we of 
the United States should ourselves have done long ago—help the Cubans to do 
for themselves in their own way what was needed and what they wanted done. 
Many travelers in Cuba coming back to the United States support the view of 
the situation that the poor who are most of the people of Cuba have been 
helped upward in status already to such an extent that they are solidly behind 
the present government. It is to be expected that all those who lost hand- 
some births which they held in the Batista government would now be the 
dissidents. 

America is on the spot in Cuba not merely because of what she has done 
in Cuba, or allowed to be done there under her economic control. The whole 
of her relationships with Latin America now hang in the balance. Because 
of this, our relationships with all the rest of the so-called under-developed 
places of the earth are also in question. Our relationships with South America 
have been closely watched and openly condemned by the colonialized peoples 
of the world over many years. In 1942, Jawaharlal Nehru, now Prime 
Minister of the world’s most populous democracy and certainly one of the few 
most influential leaders in the world today, wrote: 

Do not imagine that the empire of the United States is con- 
fined to the Philippine Islands. . . .Profiting by the experiences and 
troubles of other imperialist powers, they have improved on the old 
methods. They do not take the trouble to annex a country, as Bri- 
tain annexed India; all they are interested in is profit, so they take 

ce) s to control the wealth of the country. Through the control of 
the wealth it is easy enough to control the people of the country and, 
indeed, the land itself. (Glimpses of the World History, John Day, 
1942, p. 478.) 
Nehru follows this with a chapter in this book (p. 569) entitled, “The In- 
visible Empire of the United States,” which every American should read simply 
to see ourselves as a leading Asian views us. Here he adds: 
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The United States. ..did not attempt to take possession of any 
of these countries by force in the old way of building up empires. 
They sent their goods there and captured markets. They also in- 
vested their capital in railways, mines and other undertakings in the 
South; they lent money to governments and sometimes to warring 
factions at times of revolution. By ‘‘they’’ I mean American capita- 
lists and bankers, but behind them was the American Government. 
Gradually these bankers controlled, through the money they had lent 
or invested, many of the smaller South and Central American Gov- 
ernments. 


Imperialism of every type either preserves or develops feudalistic or prolitarian 
one-crop or single-industry economic situations, through controlling financial 
holdings and established upon the lowest possible wage levels. This is the 
basic imperialism and not the colonial form which can end in every part of the 
world and leave the basic imperialism intact and more subtle and difficult to 
get rid of in the world. The writer had direct from the head of one of the 
departments of a newly elected reform government in Chili, South America, 
the following which was the situation at that time, 1945: 


Chili’s exports are 85% of the minerals extracted from her 
mines and sent abroad as the raw product. But 9714% of these 
mining operations are owned and operated by North American capi- 
tal. The average wage per family in all mining operations in Chili 
is only five dollars per month. I say this in order to make clear 
what is the greatest barrier we face in my department [ Adult Educa- 
tion} and in our first popular government in the history of our 
country. This condition has been possible only because there is a 
small minority of wealthy ‘‘whites’” [Spanish], landlords, militarists 
and business people, who are ready to sell their own people and re- 
sources to the highest bidder and have been successful in doing so 
until our government came into power. We do not know that our 
popularly elected government can stand for another day. 


Americans who are still Americans, which being interpreted means still 
wanting democracy at home or anywhere, must come to realize that this is not 
the way that they would want to be treated if in that same place. There is no 
other criterion basic to being democratic or basic to the extension of a “free 
world.” What these two focal points of world crisis are sternly saying to 


us as Americans is that this part of our ‘way of life’ is over; it cannot be made 
to fit into the structure of the New World which the United Nations is trying 
to bring into being. It stands more even than communism itself in the way 
of the success of the United Nations because whatever ‘‘strong man” emerges 
with use of force, for whatever reason, he will establish totalitarian forms 
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which will be the antithesis of democratic forms whatever the name that is 
used. In this sense Nikita Khrushchev is correct and on the side of angels in 
saying a basic condition of the success of the United Nations in establishing 
of peaceful world order is the final ending of imperialism in all of its forms. 
I assume that this is what he meant by his rather poor phrase for it, ‘‘colonial- 
ism of all its forms.” This is true not because anyone said it. It has been 
true since the first rise of modern Western “imperialism” as the predominant 
European development in the century and a half beginning about 1800. A 
competitive imperialist world balancing militaristic power through extending 
defense systems, whether nationalisticly or as ideological power blocs, is not 
the way of any kind of world order, of the survival of a United Nations, of a 
world at peace, of world democratic organization, or in this day even of survival 
for the human race. 

There is further significant meaning to what is happening. For the first 
time the whole world is emerging into its first serious consideration and appli- 
cation of the democratic ideals of liberty, equalty, fraternity, justice, civil rights, 
and the like in the original universal sense of those terms with which the 
idea of democracy first arose. The way the new world will probably take 
will be neither the Communism nor the Democracy of the two contending 
ideologies of the Cold War struggle; that way is probably already being de- 
termined by a vast majority of the world’s population who are in Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and other parts of the world and even increasing numbers of 
people in United States and Russia who are plainly tired of and through with 
aggressive, nationalistic rivalries, struggle and violence and with what they 
have made of our world. On the positive side these neutralist, ‘‘thirdcamp” 
peoples develop their federations for co-existence, co-operation and mutual 
strength and they are the only peoples who have been supporting the United 
Nations in fact in their foreign affairs. They see it as their hope for security, 
order and peace. The West is confused because it tends to identify this re- 
cent rise of nationalism with what nationalism has meant during all of its 
earlier development in modern Europe. The West, therefore, finds it diffi- 
cult to realize that the world’s greatest rash of nationalism is not necessarily 
incompatible with the rise of the world’s first real interest in the developing 
international structure of an entirely new and different kind of world, and 
that the very people struggling desparately now to be independent are also at 
the same time laying the first real groundwork for an interdependent order 
of all the nations of earth. This means that as Americans or Russians we 
have no choice now but to deal with all the world’s people in equity without 
regard to their degree of development; we will no longer exploit either the 
people or their resources. The nature of such a world will not be determined 
by any ideology struggling now for ascendency. It will be characterized by 
diversity within unity, the original American formula. But historical democracy 
as the political way—the people in power wherever the people are responsible 
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enough to be in power—will prevail more widely in the world than ever be- 
fore in its history; the new world, in order under law, will offer democracy 
its first relaxed period for development in any world-wide sense. It will be 
the democratic world in the only proper meaning of that word; this will be 
exactly for the reason that the thirteen American colonies began their demo- 
cratic way; it will be a democratic world because it arranges for the co- 
existence of a “slave world” within the peaceful processes of its democratic 
order. This was the test then; it is the test today. And incidental to the 
special times, this new world will be the kind of world which the people shape 
for themselves in order to survive, in order to be secure, in order to live at 
peace, in order to have funds left over after taxation with which to serve them- 
selves according to their needs, and, presumably, “in order to form a more 
perfect union [of nations} establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty. . .” 

Americans must study these two focal points of a great world struggle, 
if only to come to realize how little is popularly known about what has happened 
in either situation, instead of emotionally concluding with one of the writer's 
neighbors that “it’s time now to drop the bomb and perhaps Cuba is the place.’ 
What would that bomb do to the rest of the world? But words can be danger- 
ous as bombs especially when spoken in retaliation by irresponsible national 
leaders. Cuba is at our back door, a kind of door step of our nation to all 
the rest of the south, and because of that toward all the rest of mankind. When 
we clean our own door steps leading south and begin for the first time to re- 
present real freedom and human equality in a// our relationships, the problem of 
communism in Cuba, South America, and all the rest of the world will begin 
to be solved at the grass roots, where that problem has always existed begin- 
ning even in Russia. A good place to begin would be Puerto Rico. We might 
give her complete independence and, with this, the first chance in her history 
under either Spanish or American domination to make her own choice of 
destiny. Then, if like India under independence, she should freely choose 
to cast her lot in with the states of our union we would then have something 
really to be proud of; quite unlike the limited and rather doubtful choice 
between statehood and the continuation of the colonial status while that status 
still exists. As for Cuba, there can be no doubt that our economic role was the 
decisive role in that island country. If under that dominance the Cubans could 
have attained a reasonable chance for decent living through all the history of 
our dominance, there would now be no Russian or any other kind of menace 
down there. Russia’s source of strength on this hemisphere is in direct ratio 
with North America’s moral weakness in those same places, just as the Western 
weakness against Communism in every part of the world has been its moral 
weakness resulting from humanly degrading practices of national expansionism 


which have led to loss of any kind of popular will to resist. The needed 
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shift is from a self-interest diplomacy to a self-giving diplomacy—from the 
autocracy of grasping to the democracy of sharing. 


II 


The Drawing Closer of Africa and the United States 


What is drawing Africa and the United States together in this hour? 
It could be said that a young and inexperienced “‘expansionistic policy’ dating 
from the effect upon the United States of the book by Navy Commander, 
Captain Alfred T. Mahon, The Influence of Sea Power on History, is now con- 
sciously seeking its spheres of influence in Africa through a conquest more 
invisible and subtle than that of the dying colonialism. Strength seems to be 
given to this view by most of the external indications, which could be summed 
up by the generalization: In all international affairs this seventy-year-old 
governmental policy of unilateral expanding of our “defense system’ on be- 
half of our spreading national spheres of influence, is now at its zenith—albeit, 
it is true, now registering failure after failure. However, the mitigating fea- 
ture of this gloomy picture of America’s place in the world is that apparently 
no American when questioned is ready to admit that this open expansionism of 
nationalistic, militeristic power has any purpose other than the freedom and 
well-being of all the peoples of the earth. Though they may put it in the 
more negative terms of the defeating of this or that totalitarian ideology, the 
popular intent is as above stated. The American people do not mean an “‘in- 
visible empire’, to use Nehru’s striking description of American financial 
holdings in South America. But are most Americans being lead as pawns 
by American “‘interests’’ which do want to carve out their stake in Africa's 
largely undeveloped wealth? The sudden new interest does make this ques- 
tion necessary and proper, especially since the new interest embraces both 
governmental and industrial interest, activity and sponsorship. In passing up 
this possible explanation, let us add that it is necessary to weigh it carefully 
that as a nation we may not “be taken in’. We must bear in mind that, 
historically, this explanation has definite backing and may impose a serious 
problem for the future relationships which cannot wisely be discounted. In this 
possibility is represented a certain point of view of powerful financial groups, 
a great new hope especially inspired by the second World War and described 
in 1940 by Virgil Jordan, as President of the National Industrial Conference 
Board of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


At best England will become a junior partner in a new Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism. ...World events. ..have provided us not only 
with the occasion but with the economic tools, the social attitudes, 
and now the political manners and customs of the modern imperial- 
ism. 
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There is another possible explanation of this new American attraction to 
Africa. We of the Journal of Human Relations prefer to believe that neither 
governmental nor industrial forces can long control or even guide what is now 
happening in the world as a whole. We believe that this new attraction is 
more mutual and that it is important more for what is happening in the popu- 
lar unconscious. Power in all the world is slowly but surely being taken back 
into the control of alert, democratic peoples. A new human coramunity of 
all people in equality is steadily forming. “Negro history” is becoming, for 
contemporary and future meaning, world history. In this new world trend 
Africans are taking a leading role, perhaps because of superior grasp of the 
eternal truths, perhaps because of a native understanding of great symbolism 
which makes possible the concrete manifestation in warm human ways of 
such abstractions as goodness, beauty, gentleness, devotion, freedom and the 
like. And Americans of whatever color or ethnic descent are being called by 
this new world trend back to the original historic role and mission of this 
nation—that of one world of one humanity established in equality and justice 
upon law. 

If evidence is needed for what we are saying, there should be enough in 
the fact now known to all, that the present world competition between demo- 
cracy and communism(or against any other possible contender) is not now 
turning upon what any side will put into outer space. From here on the 
struggle in the world will not turn on what can be materially or externally 
developed—that is, outside of the minds of men. It obviously turns on the 
simple answer to the question: Whither go the colored peoples of the world? 
As a nation we originally charted the course of equality for all people under 
one law. All our contrary operations have been the parts of a nightmare of 
aberration from the American way of life—the great subversion of govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people and for the people.” Americans face now 
a two-fold call back to the original American Self. The call comes from the 
world, wherein many peoples now rise, as once we arose, into the dignity and 
freedom of full human stature, as a world movement this can never possibly 
be stopped. The call comes specially from Africans in all the world; more 
particularly to us, it comes from the Africans by descent who are our fellow 
Americans, calling us now to the full meaning of the original spirit of the 
Boston Tea Party—that governments must exist for man, not man for govern- 
ments. 

So it is that African and American history focus now upon the democratic 
construction of a new world. The focus for both histories in line with contem- 
poranious world history is upon the original meaning of the society which em- 
braces unity in diversity, is established upon law and which deliberately puts 
war out of its special way of social integration. For an understanding of 


what is happening we need to study the following: 
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1. The climax of an enduring world crisis, which is out of the self- 
contradiction represented by western democratic culture, nevertheless 
now a world situation capable of being characterized as the modern 
world dilemma. 


2. The rise of the colored peoples of all the earth against discrimination 
and inequalities, which has now come to be very much the crux of the 
total world struggle and the key to the solution of this modern 
world dilemma. 


3. The way in which this struggle of colored peoples for equality of 
status now focuses upon the United States and Africa and calls forth 
those peculiar American qualities in which our country originated, 
which the American Negro more than any other American both em- 
bodies and exemplifies in the contemporary scene. 


4. And finally, we need to study the way in which world balance of 
power has already shifted away from Europe, and away from Europe’s 
old order of defense based upon the balancing of national military 
power, and away from Europe’s nationalistic expansionism concept. 
The day of several things has long been over, though they all per- 
sist. They are all peculiarly and avowedly out of Europe, spread 
abroad as the elements of her culture with the spread of her own 
influence out of Europe. As such, they have harrassed every part 
of the world, America perhaps more than any other part because they 
became so deeply ingrained in her own cultural character. They are 
racism, imperialism, the absolutism of nationalism, (a grotesque 
addition to nationalism), economic exploitation and religious im- 
perialism (the fussy concern to improve others’ ways of believing and 
living when we did not even care as peoples what we ourselves re- 
presented in the way of the cardinal principles of all religion—love, 
brotherhood, equality, justice, mercy, truth, etc.). 


In conclusion, the community of humanity is essentially within us and 
only thus surrounds us. This is not because Jesus said it in his words, “The 
kingdom of God is within you.” He was simply expressing a law of human 
nature. People are literally, each one, the history factories, turning out his- 
tory continuously—all the history there ever has been or ever will be. There 
is no eveding this. Whether indifferent, lethargic or active and vibrant, in 
any present moment, we are the only history-makers. This is all the more 
true because we are making as well the Napoleons, the Hitlers, the Gandhis 
and the Martin Luther Kings whom the naive regard as great history-makers. 
Our apathy or alertness makes or breaks all such; and because of this we the 
people of the earth are the only history-makers. Jesus applied this law to sug- 
gest precisely what would happen in the first three hundred years of Christian 
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history. Though it may not have seemed so then, those then called followers 
of the Nazarene were the significant history-makers of the Mediterranean 
world. They made history by the spirit of a new community which moved all 
across the darkness of that world. The old order struck fiercely at the new 
order, but the new order held steadfast; the suffering was but the measure of 
that steadfastness. The spirit of that same human community is now again 
moving significantly across the darkness of our modern, still white-dominated, 
world, in the most significant history-making of the present—a new Acts of the 
Apostles and of the makers of the Apostles. We believe most profoundly, 
though perhaps unconsciously, that it is in the writing of this new history 
of a new young world that is in the making, that the United States and Africa 
are drawn together in this hour of the equally great need of each for the other 
and the great need of all the world’s peoples for what they unitedly may offer. 


Ralph T. Templin 
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In this, the second appearance of the ‘‘Focus on the Human Condition”, we 
present two broad strains of thought in current social literature.One of these 
may be characterized as The New Optimism, the other as The Old Pessimism. 
The first reflects a feeling that, in spite of unsolved national problems and 
continued polarization of international tensions around Democracy versus 
Communism, there is real ground for believing that we are making progress and 
are moving towards better times. The second reflects continued feeling that 
most social and cultural trends are worsening but that we fail to perceive them 
sometimes because we are so close to them; at other times because we are un- 
clear as to what constitutes the good life or the preservation of democratic ideals. 
Much of the existing periodical literature reflects these two trends. 


The New Optimism might be summarized as Dale expresses it in the 
view that international politics are shifting towards democracy; as Teller ex- 
hibits it in the conviction that science and technology, coupled with the educa- 
tional and cultural exchange of students, will promote international under- 
standing; as Born emphasizes it in his credo that somehow sweetness and light 
are achievable with the Russians; and as Lerner supports it in his belief that the 
world can be made safe for Democracy through proper economic controls. The 
Old Pessimism can be characterized by Russell’s uncertainties as to whether 
scientists will adopt the moral roles required of them as citizens; by the re- 
flections of Szasz to the effect that psychiatry is being pressed into service to 
support conservative and reactionary trends; by the despair which MacDonald 
shows over the denaturing of culture when it is intended for a mass audience; 
and by McKinney's worry over whether modern education is imparting a sense 
of values to our students. 


The New Optismism 


Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in the June 1960 (Summer Issue) of the Yale Re- 
view in an article entitled ‘The Case For Optimism’’, presents us with several 
reasons for being heartened over our future relations with Russia. He feels that 
there is a consistent tendency for intellectuals to be alarmists over the possibility 
that Russia is increasing her influence throughout the world. He lists eleven 
factors tending to show that either Russian influence has recently lessened 
or that the influence of the United States has increased. ‘These eleven factors 
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are: (1) India has made a perceptible shift in neutralism towards the West; 
(2) the Indian state of Kerala is no longer Communist; (3) Iraq has moved 
away from Soviet influence; (4) Egypt has outlawed her Communist and is 
welcoming Western aid; (5) Indonesia has dealt her own Communists a severe 
setback and is quarreling with Red China; (6) Burma and Malaya have wiped 
out nearly all their own Communist revolutionaries; (7) French and Italian 
Communist Parties are at new postwar lows; (8) with the exception of 
Guinea, no new African state seems to wish to join the Communist bloc; 
(9) the Lebanon-Jordan operation came off with brilliant success; (10) the 
Chinese threat to Formosa in Autumn, 1958, fizzled; and (11) the supply of 
capital to underdeveloped countries from the industrial non-Communist world 
has expanded. In addition, we are recognizing that our rate of economic 
development of 3.5-4.0 percent a year will put us farther ahead of the USSR in 
total output, measured in absolute terms, at the end of the decade, in spite of the 
Soviet rate of 6-7 percent. We have also begun to realize that “‘neutralism’’ is 
a perfectly satisfactory policy for the free world. Dale winds up in good 
spirits. “Let us face it,”” he says. “The state of the world is really not so bad 
after all. Europe is vigorous and thriving, and fully with us. The Soviets 
have hardly made an inch in ten years of the uncommitted world, and we have 
made several. Perhaps we could make a few more if we would only relax, 
stop mourning, and keep on doing what we have been doing.” 

For those who put the emphasis on human relations, the instances cited 
by Dale are two-edged. In those countries where Communism has been de- 
feated, it has been because of a resurgence of nationalism in particularly virulent 
form, and the cure may eventually turn out to be worse than the disease. Neu- 
tralism can have positive or negative value. Negatively it may be used to 
further local national aims accompanied by an unwillingness to take sides on 
great moral issues. One positive aspect amounts to the silent refusal to en- 
courage a national straining for power, even when one of the contending na- 
tions is presumably on the side of the angels. Perhaps the greatest positive 
aspect of India’s neutralism is that it is underwritten by a desire to adopt West- 
ern science, technology, and industrialization in a form which will under- 
write the great values of democracy, genuine religion, and the extended world 
family. If the events stressed by Dale should prove to be /ong-term portents 
of what is to come, then indeed we have grounds for optimism. 





Edward Teller writes an encouraging article in the June 1960 issue of 
Think. Entitled “How to Be an Optimist in the Atomic Age,” he lists the 
possibilities within our grasp which may produce, in the Wellsian phrase, ‘men 
like gods’’ and usher in a controlled human ecology. Nuclear reactors show 
great promise as an energy source, once we can achieve maximum safety with 
them, and make it possible to meet the fuel supplies of the entire world even 
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with an increasing population. Project Plowshare which Teller calls “geo- 
graphical engineering,” promises to make it possible for man himself, rather 
than nature, to create harbors and canals, smooth the course of a river, derive 
oil from bituminous substances, regulate underground waterflow, create under- 
ground reservoirs, and assure water supply almost anywhere. The possibilities 
will make even the engineers’ dreams of Willy Ley seem small by comparison. 
Weather satellites, such as Tiros I now in orbit, make it possible to develop 
a science of long-range weather forecasting; make our own weather where and 
when we want it; and bring regular rainfall to semi-arid regions, thus opening 
up portions of the earth to habitation which were heretofore considered to be 
geographically useless. New methods of fishing are possible which will not 
only increase yield and can be made seasonal but which will make the nets and 
hooks we now use an outmoded Stone Age technology. 

All these factors and many more require new forms of international co- 
operation and the social invention of new types of international institutions. 
To get these citizens of one country will have to understand those of another 
much better than they do now. To accomplish this Teller proposes an inter- 
national mass exchange of students. One million students every year should 
be made to spend a full year abroad and this should be a requirement for 
finishing college. “Most of these,’ says Teller, “should go to little-known 
places in the world and get acquainted with strange people. They should 
learn how to speak their strange languages and should find out about the big 
world in which they have to survive.” An improvement of human relations, 
according to Teller, will require political know-how as well as technical know- 
how. What Teller is actually proposing here is a means for implementing 
what Gordon Allport calls ‘“ego-extension”; namely, learning to relate to other 
persons, places, cultures, times, and problems; to appreciate these and to make 
them part of the warp and woof of one’s own being. The exchange which 
Teller proposes is one institutional means for creating ego-extension. 

One of the reservations which come to mind is the question of the de- 
gree to which students will try to impose their own cultural values abroad and 
resist the infiltration and justifications for competing or opposed values. Ameri- 
can tourists have been known to do this and American soldiers likewise in 
World War II. However, living and studying abroad and relating responsibly 
to foreign friends, mentors, and families, may succeed in doing what neither 
war nor tourism ever succeeded in doing—providing that shared understand- 
ing and sense of values which are basic for the construction of an international 
consciousness. Once these have arisen a technology for goodwill and improved 
human relations is assured. 





In the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (June, 1960) in an article en- 
titled “Physics and Politics,’ Max Born, the famous German physicist, dis- 
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cusses the ethics of war. He emphasizes the archaic nature, psychologically 
speaking, of the basis for large-scale human quarrels, and recognizes the de- 
gree to which science and technology (and particularly, physics) have im- 
plemented the traditional basis—namely war—for settling these quarrels. Born 
discusses the feasibility of applying those methods which have proven so 
successful in solving problems in physics to the solution of social and political 
problems—and chiefly the problems of guaranteeing permanent peace. Born 
succinctly delineates the repugnant immorality of war historically but belabors 
its current immorality, inhumanity, and insanity even more when (1) the tra- 
ditional ethics of military organizations have been superseded—that is, guaran- 
tee of the safety of civilian populations; (2) the professional soldier who 
used to be directly involved in battle no longer exists but only the technician 
trained to use weapons efficiently for mass destruction—and a technician who 
tends to be physically safe in contrast to the urban populations he threatens; 
and (3) when the waging of war can only be undertaken by psychologically 
conditioning people to think of the enemy as absolute, a population mass which 
enjoys concentrating upon his destruction and that of his family, friends, 
neighbors, and the fellow citizens. Born’s solution, essentially rationalist (he 
seems completely insensitive to the existentialist analysis of modern man), is 
to propose the use of the principle of complementarity in politics. What 
Born means is this: Most of our thinking today is polarized—either you 
are with us or against us; either you are for freedom, the individual, democracy, 
and religion or you are for slavery, conformity, tyranny, totalitarianism, and 
atheism. But says Born, ‘I have related to you how physics has succeeded in 
solving apparently contradictory situations and resolving them into comple- 
mentary ones. In politics and economics two systems oppose each other, one 
of which proclaims the freedom of the individual as a basic principle, the 
other absolute power of society organized by the state. Could these not also 
be two complementary aspects of the same human situation? My above men- 
tioned correspondence with the Russian philosopher, Suvorov, in which I 
sharply attacked dialectical materialism, has shown me that one can discuss 
such questions with Communist theoreticians.’ 

One can never be sure how much the cold light of reason will affect the 
redesign of our culture. The weakness of Born’s sincere rationalist idealism 
lies in his neglect of findings and theory from the behavioral sciences and from 
existentialist thought concerning the possibilities for the reconstruction of 
human nature—a reconstruction which will probably both have to precede and 
be concurrent with the transformations of human life. Whether Freud under- 
stood best the psychological requirements of such a reconstruction, whether 
the answer lies in Skinner’s approach via complex positive reinforcement and 
aversive conditioning, or whether the right attack is in terms of the economist 
Boulding’s notion that our mental content must be changed by appropriate 
messages for social perception to do justice to social reality—one thing is 
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clear: the psychological problems are paramount and good will is not achieved 
by fiat or intellectual resolution. The existentialist conviction that men “have 
to be concerned’ with one another’s fates matches the Old Testament injunc- 
tion to “love thy neighbor as thyself’’—and this emphasis must supplement such 
rationalist approaches as Born’s. Techniques for a re-education in values 
still have to be developed before most people stop dealing with significant 
social issues by polarizing them. 





In The American Scholar (Summer, 1960) Abba P. Lerner in an article 
entitled “Economics and the Control of Man” undertakes a general, non- 
technical discussion of the influence of economics on human freedom. The 
special sense in which Lerner uses the term, “freedom” is that state of eco- 
nomic exchange in which, in his own words, “It is possible to let one individual 
have more of what he wants without taking anything away from anyone else. 
This is the kind of efficiency that really can be said to work toward increas- 
ing human freedom to the highest degree.” Difficulties have arisen for 
modern, advanced economies, influenced by Keynesian economics, because of 
the growth in power of the large corporation and the influential trade union. 
Both of these are now in a position to increase the prices of goods and services, 
even in depressions and in periods in which idle capacity is lying around. This 
is because they can produce “‘sellers’ inflation,” by arbitrarily raising prices 
on goods and services. Attempts to stop this by those existing fiscal and 
monetary measures which would be the proper antidotes to a buyers’ inflation, 
produce depression; and attempts to cure this depression by expansionary 
monetary or fiscal policies only restore the sellers’ inflation. This frustrating 
feedback situation has been met by pre-Keynesian retreats to faith in the power 
of a balanced budget to help the economy in functioning smoothly. But the 
retreat to a balanced budget threatens to produce some major political tragedies 
for the United States. To win control of the planet for Democracy against 
the USSR, we must spend money to help the populations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America to raise their standards of living rapidly. In terms of the ef- 
fort to balance the budget, we are told we cannot afford to do this. We are 
told this at a time when we are losing 30-50 billion dollars a year from induced 
depression, spending 100 billion a year on goods that are so little needed that 
we have to spend another 10 billion in persuading the consumer to buy them. 
The sellers’ inflations that the affluent society has to deal with can be checked 
directly by “preventing administered prices and administered wages from being 
so handled that they cause sellers’ inflation. This means stopping such in- 
creases in the general wage level as cannot be met out of increased productivity 
or reduced profit margins, and stopping such increases in prices of products 
as cannot be offset by price reduction elsewhere.” If we then succeed in 
checking both buyers’ and sellers’ inflations we can use the resources of the 
free world for its defense and the economic development of underdeveloped 
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countries. This must be done to check totalitarianism which is the task and 
the current raison d’etre of political economy. 

There is little to take issue with in Lerner’s economic counsel. From the 
standpoint of improved human relations, however, control of the economic 
mechanisms of society will be insufficient to guarantee the traditional mean- 
ings attached to freedom. A whole pattern of values will determine the eco- 
nomic controls we employ and the long-continued operation of our artifacts of 
control will, itself, tend to thrust a good many undesirable values and “un- 
freedoms” upon us. Many of these undesirable values and “unfreedoms”’ are 
sharply characterized by Vance Packard in his new book, The Waste Makers— 
planned obsolescence and “consumerism,” for instance. Many of the free- 
doms which make for openness in personal development and social pluralism 
are more fully determined by the noneconomic factors of society and the non- 
economic values we strive for; an observation which has been continually re- 
emphasized by Gunnar Myrdal. Economic controls are most important but 
they are certainly insufficient to preserve the open society. 





The Old Pessimism 


In an article in Science (February, 1960) entitled ‘The Social Responsibilities 
of Scientists,” Bertrand Russell makes the point that the traditional view, that 
ihe function of the scientist is only to supply knowledge, but need not concern 
himself with the use to which it is put, is archaic and dangerous in the modern 
world. Russell accepts the common distinction between the scientist’s role 
as scientist and as citizen but insists that these must covary when the skill and 
information of the scientist can affect the public interest. The opposition to 
disseminating those scientific facts on which the decisions of statesmen ought 
to rest in a modern democracy, comes chiefly from industries connected with 
armaments and from representatives of thoughtless patriotism. The best 
source concerning scientific developments which will have an impact on so- 
ciety are scientists, themselves. Scientists, however, are in a dilemma. If they 
speak out (particularly where their craft skills are employed in the services of 
governments), they frequently jeopardize their economic status and in some 
countries their lives; if they do not, they are morally derelict. As society be- 
comes more socially complex the scientist has two duties: (1) to r7sk the puni- 
tive measures which governments may take if he speaks forthrightly, and (2) 
to suggest and urge society to take advantage of the many ways in which science 
can be beneficial and useful. 

There are difficulties, of course, with Russell's expectations. One of 
these, stressed by the economist, Gunnar Myrdal, is that social scientists fre- 
quently refuse to make their values explicit in their work. Another is the de- 
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gree to which their bias and commitments unwittingly enter into their work, 
but are clothed in the mantle of science. The extent to which this is true has 
been examined by Michael Polanyi in his book, Personal Knowledge. Finally, 
as the sociologist, George A. Lundberg, has stressed, it is not always easy to 
separate the roles of citizen and scientist. The scientist's values, as citizen, may 
affect his choice of a field, his choice of a working problem, what he chooses 
to emphasize from his findings, his preference among competing but equally 
reasonable hypotheses, his choice of data and subsequent slant, his method of 
collecting data (remember the errors polls have made, such as the Presidential 
elections of 1932 and 1948), his method of analysis which may or may not 
be optimum, and his method and choice in drawing conclusions. Finally, 
recognizing, as we must today, that scientists are being asked to commit them- 
selves absolutely to the programs of their respective governments, it is difficult 
to foresee anything but a decrease in objectivity insofar as the social sciences, 
social and political policy, and diplomatic gamesmanship, are concerned. The 
objectivity we seek requires disaffiliation from government and industry, and 
this can only be achieved by such organizations as the new Behavioral Science 
Council which seeks to advise on and implement national and international 
policy through the expert services of social and behavioral scientists with multi- 
disciplinary training. 





The Spring 1960 issue of Partisan Review contains the first of two articles 
with the general title “Masscult and Midcult” by Dwight MacDonald. It is 
concerned with a subject which has now become a lively concern for sociologists, 
social philosophers, writers, and artists—namely, mass culture. This is also a 
phenomenon which should be of genuine importance to those interested in 
human relations because of the degree to which mass culture shapes attitudes of 
sensitivity or insensitivity to one’s cultural heritage, creates values which prompt 
the individual to relate productively or unproductively to his time, and pro- 
duces interpretations or misinterpretations of the issues which bear on his per- 
sonal life. Two main characteristics of mass culture are ably delineated by 
MacDonald: (1) construction by formula of a standard literary or artistic 
product saleable to the least common denominator, the mass market; and (2) 
the homogenization of all cultural distinctions and values. MacDonald selects 
Life (Magazine) as an example of the latter failing. He says: 


Life is a typical homogenized magazine, appearing on the mahogany 
library tables of the rich, the glass cocktail tables of the middle- 
class, and the oilcloth kitchen tables of the poor. Its contents are 
as thoroughly homogenized as its circulation. The same issue will pre- 
sent a serious exposition of atomic energy followed by a disquisition 
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on Rita Hayworth’s love life; photos of starving children picking 
garbage in Calcutta and of sleek models wearing adhesive brassieres; 
an editorial hailing Bertrand Russell's eightieth birthday (A GREAT 
MIND IS STILL ANNOYING AND ADORNING OUR AGE) across from a 
full-page photo of a matron arguing with a baseball umpire (MoM 
GETS THUMB) :nine color pages of Renoir paintings followed by a 
picture of a roller-skating horse; a cover announcing in the same size 
type two features; A NEW FOREIGN POLICY, BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
AND KERIMA: HER MARATHON KISS IS A MOVIE SENSATION. Somehow 
these scramblings together seem to work all one way, degrading 
the serious rather than elevating the frivolous. Shils of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—he is, of course, a sociologist—sees phenomena 
like Life as inspiriting attempts at popular education—just think, 
nine pages of Renoirs! But that roller-skating horse comes along, 
and the final impression is that both Renoir and the horse were 
talented. 


The blighting effects of masscult have to be seen to be believed. Its 
monstrous effect on human relations is seen at its worst in the Soviet Union. 
According to Macdonald, mass culture in the Soviet Union is as if Hearst 
or Colonel McCormick ran every periodical in America. Another deplorable 
aspect of mass culture is that it predigests art for the consumer so that the 
aesthetic response he is supposed to make is included in the work, and no shar- 
ing of response with the artist through aesthetic sensitivity is required. A word 
has been coined for this effortless phenomenon—namely, &/tsch, and one way 
producing &/tsch is to standardize plots, genres, content (good guy vs. bad guy 
—as with the Westerns) and character. Insight into human relations de- 
generates rapidly under masscult, and a renaissance of the individual and the 
genuine in art and literature is long overdue. The real question posed for 
Western society is whether masscult can ever be synonymous with the individual 
and the genuine, or whether these qualities must be sacrificed for a mass 
audience. If education and artistic experimentation fail to raise standards, 
then, unfortunately, increased understanding in human relations may prove to 
be an idle dream—for mass man takes his cues more from the arts than from 
the intellectual disciplines. Depth of understanding cannot be achieved via 
the quickie or the agitprop. What a tragic failure our times are guilty of 
when we refuse to recognize that the improvement of human relations requires 
a renaissance of thought and feeling—since these relations are the products of 
ever-growing social complexity—and we refuse to see that new art forms of 
greater subtlety, power, and vision than ever before are needed. Even more, 


we require a renovation of themes in contact with the content of the age— 
an age of scientific thoughtways and untold imaginative social possibilities 
for men—but instead we are given masscult, the new opium of the people. 
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In the same issue of the Yale Review (June, 1960) Thomas S. Szasz per- 
forms a much-needed service. In an article entitled “Moral Conflict and 
Psychiatry” he points out that many problems of social conflict and our need to 
re-examine social values are avoided by classifying what would otherwise be a 
statutory crime as an insane act, and therefore one for which the individual 
cannot be held responsible. In this way says Szasz, all of us, but particularly 
judicial bodies and policy-makers, can avoid facing the need to examine cer- 
tain ongoing values which are basic to the present construction of society. 
In helping, through psychiatric diagnosis, to classify an act as insane rather 
than criminal, the psychiatrist quite obviously supports, in part, the existing 
value-structure. This raises the question of what the psychiatrist’s job in 
society actually is. Szasz mentions two important characteristics of that job. 
One is to act as the agent for the patient by helping him to clarify his problems 
of living and to avoid conflict, but not to change the patient’s values or re- 
veal his problems to others. This is the function the public is most familiar 
with. The other function is to be a “social tranquilizer’—that is, to pro- 
tect “‘the harmony of existing (chronic) institutions, such as marriage, social 
class, profession, nation, etc. Faced with conflicting values and social aspira- 
tions, psychiatrists may now interfere in order to obscure and evade the 
issues. Relief is offered by focusing the conflicting parties’ attention on a 
substitute problem and its possible solution.’” Psychiatry as a conservative, in- 
stitutional force is a relatively new thing, and is inimical to the values of 
science and democracy. It obstructs needed change, obscures social problems, 
prevents needed modifications and changes in values as well as patterns of 
living, and acts to reinforce conformity and the status quo, regardless of con- 
sequences. As a result, the improvement of human relations is set back or 
slowed up through social tranquilization. Peaceful, orderly social change, 
however, insists Szasz, is a basic ideal which modern psychiatry should support 
rather than oppose. 

These accusations about the role of behavioral apologists for their own 
culture, which psychiatrists are said to be assuming are, of course, in line with 
the strictures which Robert Lindner has made us familiar with in some of his 
books. Unfortunately this is only too true. Psychiatrists are not paid to be the 
agents of social and psychological ferment. As apologists for the status guo 
they must deflect any creative thinking, any unsual independence, and any de- 
structive, outraged depth of feeling against existing injustice and pathology, 
which piomises to be socially troublesome. In a transitional period like the 
present, when man has to learn to control his own destiny, instead of being 
buffeted by circumstances and the dead weight of institutions which have 
outlived their usefulness, psychiatry still has to assert its positive functions. 
Among these are surely (1) a definition of mental health; (2) a systematic 
effort to relate psychotherapy to the problem of value; (3) to assist at pro- 
posals for the redesign of our culture; (4) to declare openly the nature of 
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those human relations which give free reign to the human spirit; and (5) to 
grasp the existential import of life and inquire into the good life without be- 
coming too satisfied with intellectual abstractions. 

The academic interest in the problem of value is accelerating at the pre- 
sent time. Fred McKinney in an article entitled “Teaching Values and 
Psychology” contributes some interesting commentary on it in The American 
Psychologist (June, 1960). Like the weather, everybody talks about values 
but almost nobody tries to do anything about them. One form which the 
problem takes is to determine the best methods of making the college student 
value-conscious. There seems to be a consensus of agreement but “the specific 
content of the student’s system of values is less important than their objectivity 
and rationality, humanistic quality, their consistency, emotional breadth, mo- 
tivational force, and openness to further development.” In order to achieve 
these objectives the following conditions appear to be necessary: (1) educa- 
tion should contain shock-value for the student's frame of reference, perhaps 
by sensitizing him to the possibilities of a social pluralism: (2) the student 
must be made to enjoy becoming deeply engrossed in understanding himself 
and his world, particularly through contact with the educator and supporting 
personal and group relationships. The student, free of a rigid personality 
structure, exposed to a sensitive instructor with strong values, in an institution 
that stresses them through a point of view and its own seriously planned 
cultural activities and value-crystallized campus atmosphere, is the most likely to 
profit in the problem of inducing or transmitting felt value. The methods 
of teaching needed where value education is taken seriously are also important. 
McKinney says “Value education of the nonindoctrinating kind is a deeper 
and more difficult form of teaching than merely imparting content. It em- 
phasizes new perspectives and insights. It arouses conflicts which may in- 
volve positive or negative emotional repercussions, but it also creates a climate 
in which such conflicts can be used for personal growth. Obviously, it re- 
quires more mature teachers—and this at a time in our “educational history 
made critical by sharp increases in enrollment and shortages of qualified 
teachers.” 

Inasmuch as values are of such significance for personality development, 
personality theory, and theory in social psychology, and inasmuch as such con- 
cepts as ego strength, personality integration, insight, and social norms, imply 
the importance of value structure and motivation for behavior, there should 
be increasing recognition of the significance of value education for the under- 
graduate. At present the only way in which American education shows signs 
of taking this problem seriously is in the area known as “‘intellectual integra- 
tion.” The objective of intellectual integration is to combat fragmentation of 
the student by preserving a unity among facts, theories, and personal and social 
values; by exhibiting the relations among these, by answering the questions in 
Robert Lynd's distinguished volume Knowledge for What?; and by openly 
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emphasizing the improvement of human relations and personal development as 
the ultimate aim of education. At present only a few institutions are pioneer- 
ing in intellectual integration—notably one in Michigan, one in Florida, and one 
in Pennsylvania. We can, however, look forward to a snowballing effect along 
these lines as time passes. 
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RACE RELATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS* 


The Colored World 


Two-thirds of the world’s people are colored—black, brown or yellow. 
Their per capita income has averaged less than a hundred dollars per year. 
Their average life expectancy has been less than forty years. 

As more modern health services become available for these areas of the 
world, their proportion may become at least three-fourth of the world’s people 
before the end of this century. 


Racial Differences and World Politics 


Some people believe that differences of achievement among ethnic groups 
can be explained by racial differences with the conviction that the so-called 
“white race” is superior to the “‘nonwhite races.” Such views are to be rejected. 
Nothing in this paper is to be interpreted as endorsement of such views. 

Racial “‘superiority” views have had and continue to have an important 
influence on international affairs and world peace. Discernible physical and 
cultural differences have been used to maintain particular social, economic, and 
political privileges. Members of a particular racial or ethnic group have not 
always held the same view regarding change. Those who are dissatisfied with 
their condition tend to support change. Those who fear that integration with 
a larger group may deprive them of their existing privileges tend to oppose 
change. 

Most people want to be judged on his or her own individual merits and 
qualifications. But the process of political organization plays into the hands 
of those who can appeal to the emotional sentiments of large groups. Those 
who find a common tie in resentment against racial discrimination can be 
expected to use such sentiment as a lever in political organization on the local, 
national and international levels. As world political decisions become influenced 
less by military power and more by public opinion, more influence in world 
affairs can be expected to be exerted by leaders supported by nonwhite groups 
since they represent such a large proportion of the world’s population. Under- 
standing of these factors and willingness or resistance to adjustments related to 
them can affect not only the peace within a particular area but human survival 
in the world. 





*Reprinted from Interracial News Service, July-August, 1960. 
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Half of the people of the world cannot read or write. Most of these are 
of the nonwhite peoples. They are seeking to learn in this generation. As 
they learn of their history in increasing numbers during the next decade, we 
can expect a wave of indignation against those who have been known to have 
gained or taken advantage of their previous ignorance. 





March to Freedom 


“Everybody in the world today might as well make up their minds to 
march with freedom or freedom is going to march over them.” These were the 
words of a Negro minister, quoted by the New York Times as he was leading 
a recent demonstration in Atlanta. 

Many people in different parts of the world are on the march these days. 
Some are celebrating recently acquired freedom from colonialism. Others are 
marching in public demonstrations demanding their freedom from colonialism 
or racial discrimination. History has been filled with struggles for change. 
While political struggles in the past have frequently relied on forms of violence 
and local armed insurrections, something different is happening today. People 
who have never possessed the weapons for armed revolt have been discovering 
other forms of power. Regimes which possess military power are finding that 
to use it against people who are struggling for freedom brings world-wide 
condemnation against those who use physical power to hold people in subjuga- 
tion. People who are struggling for freedom from colonialism or against 
racial discrimination are learning that they have supporters throughout the 
world. Such struggles are no longer isolated events. Modern communication 
and world-wide social concern bring encouragement and support for those who 
are struggling for freedom and severe criticism against those who seek to hold 


them back. 





Africa 


Africa is in the world’s headlines these days. That vast continent, which 
is four times the size of the United States and which until recently has been in 
virtually unquestioned control by white minorities, is going through the most 
spectacular transfer of political power in world history. Only four nations 
from Africa were represented in the formation of the United Nations. By 
1962 there may be as many as thirty independent nations in Africa. 


What impact will these African nations have in future world 
affairs? 

What will happen in the remaining areas of Africa where the 
white man still hopes to remain in control ? 
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What will happen within the new nations of Africa? Will there 
be reprisals against the white man who has been known as domi- 
nating African history ? 

What will happen to United States influence in Africa? 

What will be the impact on race relations in the United States? 

What will become of the Asian-African bloc in the United 
Nations ? 

What will African nations do in the future of the so-called 
“East-West” struggle? 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1948. Few Africans at that time had a voice in 
the United Nations and very few had a vote in their own government. During 


the past ten years millions of Africans were known to have signed marks on 
petitions and given other forms of public expression, signifying their vote for 
the Declaration and asking for its implementation. It became one of the 
most popular features in speeches of African nationalist political leaders. People 
who have not read the Universal Declaration of Human Rights recently would 
find it relevant to the swiftly moving events now taking place in Africa. 

America’s Declaration of Independence of 1776 stated that “all men are 
created equal and have been endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” It would be well for United States citizens to read this document 
once a year to keep in mind the kind of concerns which influenced the 
establishment of our country and to be familiar with some of the basic ideas 
from the United States which are now in the minds of African national leaders. 

It is commonly recognized that all people do not have “equal talents or 
skills.” But there is a common demand being expressed by peoples around the 
world for equality of opportunity. Wéill the peoples of the world be satisfied 
with equality of opportunity merely within existing national boundaries? This 
is a question which should be pondered seriously by people in the United 
States, if our people are to be prepared for the adjustments which will be re- 
quired for future peace in the world. 





African Leaders and the United States 


Although many of the African leaders have had their education with 
American missionaries and many of them have had college education and travel 
in the United States, it cannot be certain that they will identify themselves with 
the United States. The difficulty has recently been explained by Mr. Tom 
Mboya of Kenya. The United States must quickly eradicate segregation and 
racial discrimination in all parts of the country. Otherwise, any African leader 
who identifies himself openly with the United States faces the possibility of 
being undercut by a political opponent charging him with being “‘soft’” on 
American racial discrimination. As more Africans learn to read, they will 
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become acquainted with the history of people taken from Africa as slaves— 
particularly to the United States, which acquired the largest number. African 
political agitators can be expected to take advantage of this. Attention will 
continue to be focused on the treatment of people of African descent now 
living in the United States. 

What happens in race relationships in local communities in the United 
States will affect our international relationships with not only African nations 
but also Asian and Latin American nations. Advocates of “‘gradualism’” for 
changes in race relations should ponder the implications of this factor for the 
future position and influence of the United States in world affairs. 





South Africa 


Much has been written about the recent riots and casualties in South 
Africa, and about the arrest and detainment of some 1,650 African, Indian, 
Coloured, and White leaders under national emergency provisions. The value 
of South African stocks on the market dropped about one billion dollars. 
There is a serious uneasiness about the future there. The colour bar which 
restricts Africans from skilled work and higher income positions is provided 
for protection of the white workers, and is deeply resented by Africans. White 
people in South Africa are out-numbered four-to-one by the nonwhites, and they 
are fearful of the reprisals which might be taken against them if the Africans 
are given an effective franchise to vote. Apartheid is the policy of South 
Africa for eventual division of European and non-European areas throughout 
the country with the understanding that Europeans would maintain full con- 
trol permanently in the so-called ‘‘European areas,’ and that the Bantu (Afri- 
cans) would be able to have more control over their own development in the 
Bantu areas. The Minister of Bantu Administration and Development, M. D. 
C. de Wet Nel said recently that he was convinced that South Africa’s policy 
of apartheid would yet serve as a model to the world for the establishment of 
good race relations. The problem is that Europeans are dividing the area so 
that they will have some eighty-five percent of the land, leaving less than 
fifteen percent for the eighty percent of the population. The European areas 
also include all of the mining, industrial development, strategic transportation, 
and the important farm areas, leaving Africans with overcrowded and under- 
developed reserves. So the Africans are not satisfied with that kind of divi- 
sion. 

Alan Paton says, in speaking of South Africa and its apartheid policy, “I 
do not believe that this racial separation will ever be achieved. These reserves 


have no ports, no mineral resources of any consequences . . . millions of Afri- 
can people will still be compelled to seek their living in the white areas, and 
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there they will be forever regarded as temporary sojourners, with no civic 
rights, exposed to the danger that at any minute, they might be forcibly re- 
turned to the reserves. . .because they just thought, that the entire scheme of 
separation was a fraud and a deception.” (The Christian Approach to Racial 
Problems in the Modern World, Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, London, E. C. 
4, 1960). 

It is to the credit of the United States that United States votes at the 
United Nations this past year were for the first time lined up against South 
Africa, in the overwhelming United Nations vote criticizing South Africa’s 
apartheid policy as a threat to peace. Secretary of State Herter also expressed 
United States criticism against the recent South African police action when 
African demonstrators were killed. 


Alan Paton, has also recently made the following comments: 

There is one hope, and one hope only, for the future of the white 
people of South Africa, and especially for the Afrikaner, and that is 
to come to some kind of terms with the other thirteen million;. . .to 
renounce the evil laws that result in violence and death, to fore- 
swear apartheid. ... If he cannot change, if he cannot become a true 
man of Africa, then there cannot be any orderly solution of our prob- 
lems. One thing is certain: He won't change just by persuasion, 
or out of the goodness of his heart; he will change only when the 
pressure inside and outside the country becomes unendurable.... 
In that event, only the intervention of the outside world can save us 
from starvation, chaos, and death. Of nations, it is Britain that 
has the greatest responsibility, for out of her magnanimity she set 
us on the road to disaster, and gave us a Constitution that allowed 
our rulers to do what they liked with our liberties. Of authorities, 
it is the United Nations that may need to come to our aid, and to 
give support to those who are concerned with building a nation and 
not with racial revenge. ... What he needs to bring him out of the 
pipe dream is a decisive order from the outside world. It must be an 
order to bring to an end the second greatest Christian apostasy of the 
twentieth century, or to take the consequences. Many of us pray 
that such an order will soon be heard. 


Nearly all African nationalist leaders elsewhere in the continent of Africa 
have identified their sympathy and support for the struggle for freedom in 
South Africa. As the new nations of Africa acquire the means of independent 
and collective action, and as they exert a stronger influence in the United 
Nations, more pressure can be expected on South Africa. 

Reports are being made about the efforts for organizing an economic boy- 
cott against South African goods. This is already being done by some areas 
in Africa and by some public groups in Europe and Asia. The world will 
watch to see whether political changes in South Africa will come by non- 
violent or by violent means. 
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Strife in the Congo 


Within the first few days of freedom for the Republic of Congo, it had 
been reported that some Africans had already begun to take reprisals against 
white people. The world is watching anxiously for how severe this trend be- 
comes. Will this become the pattern for other areas of Central and Southern 
Africa? African history has included much that has led to the harboring of 
hatred and bitterness against white people. White people have brought many 
advantages with colonial development; but Africans have felt subjugated and 
depressed in areas where special privileges were reserved for white people. 

How far will the pendulum of African reprisals swing? What effect will 
this have on the development of these new areas? What effect will this have 
on the future of Christian churches and institutions in Africa? What can 
outsiders do to relieve the suffering and heal the wounds of bitterness? How 
will these conditions affect international relations and the future peace of the 
world? 

Few African Congolese had been prepared for leadership in political 
administration, police control, and other responsibilities of national develop- 
ment.These posts in the past had been filled by white people, many of whom 
apparently were unaware of the dissatisfaction felt by Africans. Immediately 
following independence, many Africans refused to follow orders given to them 
by Belgian officials who were remaining during the transition. This led to a 
breakdown of law enforcement, transportation, communications, and other 
important elements of the economy. The Congo has now become a setting for 
what could be a serious civil war, with the possibility of international interven- 
tion. 

The United Nations representatives are committed to help the Republic 
of Congo, which they are doing with the mobilization of military police, 
technical advisors, emergency food, health, supplies and communication equip- 
ment for the maintenance or order. But the United Nations units, as re- 
ported by the Secretary General, “must not become parties in internal conflicts; 
that they cannot be used to enforce any specific political solution of pending 
problems or to influence the political balance decisive to such a solution.” 





Future International Political Orientation of the New African Nations 


It can be expected that most of the new African nations will follow the so- 
called ‘‘neutralist’’ trend of India, United Arab Republic, and Ghana. This is 
illustrated by the recent public statement of the new Premier of the Republic 
of Congo, Patrice Lumumba: “We want to maintain friendly relations with 
all nations and we will join neither of the two blocs now dividing the world. 
In international relations we will always fight for freedom.” The (Com- 
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munist) People’s Republic of China has been cultivating the friendship of 
African nationalist leaders. Chinese assistance has been offered Algeria in 
their war against the French. African votes thus far in the United Nations 
have indicated favor of receiving Communist China in the United Nations. 
It is estimated by some observers that the new nations of Africa will soon tip 
the balance of United Nations votes in favor of Communist China membership. 
The new President of the Republic of Congo, Joseph Kasavubu, is a Chinese 
descendant, and the (Communist) People’s Republic of China was the first 
country to recognize the new Republic of Congo. 





World Publicity for American Race Relations 


World-wide publicity has been given to the recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which have focused attention on the constitutional rights 
for equal opportunities for education, travel in interstate commerce, and for 
voting. This gained popular appreciation for the United States overseas. It 
has been widely reported around the world, however, that there is considerable 
resistance against integration of education in the Southern states. It is also 
well known that the most comfortable suburbs in most Northern communities 
in this country are highly restricted against the admission of Negroes in the 
opportunity of housing. The lag in the implementation of United States 
constitutional rights in race relations which have been advertised widely around 
the world, leaves the United States vulnerable to mounting criticism. 

Whenever a racial incident occurs in the United States, it gets front-page 
reporting in newspapers around the world. Consider the impact on news- 
paper readers throughout the world on March 16, 1960, when a radio photo 
showed a wire fence stockade in Orangeburg, South Carolina, with some three 
hundred students who had been drenched with fire hoses, exposed to tear gas, 
and arrested while marching in a demonstration against racial discrimination. 
“Sit-In Demonstrations” this year have been getting wide publicity overseas. 
They have dramatized the problem of the United States race relationships. 
United States’ prestige and influence for freedom have suffered severely as 
pictures and articles have revealed to the world how far we have to go to 
eliminate racial discrimination in all walks of life. 

Progress in race relations is evident in most United States communities. But 
world public demands for eliminating racial discrimination are increasing faster. 
The evaluation of progress in race relations in the United States should be made 
not only in terms of absolute numbers of improvements, but should also 
take into consideration the increased world sensitivity and demands. In spite 
of improvements known to us, many world observers consider the United 
States racial situation more critical than in any other period of our history, 
because of its impact on our relationships with other peoples. 
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“Open Societies’ is a term which is being used these days by many 
political leaders to distinguish the noncommunist countries from the so-called 
“iron curtain’’ or “closed societies.” It is a term which is considered more 
acceptable by some than “‘western’’ or “‘capitalist’’ countries. In the eyes of 
the world’s peoples who are struggling for the elimination of race discrimina- 
tion in all aspects of life, any claim for an “open society” will be questioned 
if people of color find any opportunities closed to them on the basis of their 
color. To them “open societies’ will mean any society—communist or non- 
communist—Christian or non-Christian—which is open to them without racial 
discrimination. Those in the United States who use the term “‘open societies’ 
should become aware that its use will not always be considered applicable to 
the United States until all forms of racial discrimination are eliminated in all 
parts of the country. 

“Diplomats Meet Color Bias Here’ was the heading of a report published 
June 6, 1960 in the New York Times. Alfred J. Marrow, Chairman of the 
New York City Commission on Intergroup Relations, reported that some 
nonwhite delegates to the United Nations had recently complained of discrimi- 
nation in restaurants in New York. A report of a pilot study of restaurants 
found this to be true in a small minority of eating places. But such dis- 
crimination, when found to exist, has led to international repercussions. Further 
studies are being made for public attention to the international implications of 
discrimination here. 

Because of the new African and Asian nations which are expected to be 
members of the United Nations in the near future, and who are expected to 
have diplomatic status in the United States, it is expected that the number of 
nonwhite delegates and visitors will increase significantly. Racial discrimina- 
tion in New York or in the United States in general impairs United States inter- 
national relations. 

United States immigration quotas appear rigged against the nonwhite 
peoples of the world. When approximately seventy percent of the world’s 
people are given less than five percent immigration quotas, this causes serious 
resentment. The history of the resentment in Japan against the so-called 
“Oriental Exclusion Act of 1924’ has been considered one of the factors 
leading to Japan’s participation in war against the United States. Reports of 
some of the slogans in the recent Japanese demonstrations against the United 
States included reference to racial restriction policies of the United States. 
These immigration quota discrimination policies are resented in other countries 
of Asia. As population pressure increases in Asia, this resentment can be ex- 
pected to increase until the United States finds a more equitable formula which 
will not appear rigged against nonwhites. 

As the number of African nations increases, and as they develop more 
newspapers and other communications, political agitators can be expected to 
focus more criticism against the present United States immigration restrictions 
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which are interpreted as racial discrimination. These conditions call for in- 
creased public understanding in the United States about the need for revising 
our immigration policies as soon as possible, if our international relationships 
with Africa and Asia are not to suffer further impairment. 


The Soviet Challenge 


Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State, in Foreign Policy Briefs, June 
23, 1960, was reported as saying: 
The times clearly call for strenuous efforts to maintain and re- 
inforce our international economic position if we are to successfully 


meet the two major challenges which confront us today. The first 
is the world-wide offensive mounted by the Soviet Union against our 


system of free institutions. The second is the desperate struggle of 
more than a billion people in the free world’s newly developing 
areas to escape their traditional poverty, sickness, and illiteracy, and 


to achieve dignity, independence, and material progress within a 
framework of meaningful freedom. 

These two challenges are closely intertwined. For the Com- 
munist leaders are making a major effort, supported by a high rate 
of economic growth in the Soviet Union, to persuade the peoples 
of the newly developing areas that their best hope of achieving pro- 
gress is by taking the Communist path. 


A Race to Help People 


The United States has been challenged in a race to help people get what 
they want—the economic means for meeting basic needs—food, clothing, 
shelter, health services, education and welfare, and the social needs for feeling 
that they are not discriminated against because of their racial or ethnic back- 
ground. The Soviet Union has challenged us in a race to share our scientific 
achievements, patents, and technologies with the underdeveloped areas—Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—to help them raise their level of living. 

The channeling of international energies into a race to help others and to 
show respect for peoples of all races can be constructive in a world of much 
poverty and with a heritage of considerable race discrimination. A race to 
help people is much preferable to destructive warfare. 


For What Motives? Are special efforts to mobilize help for others and 
to work for ending colonialism and racial discrimination to be done mainly to 
“beat someone else in a race?” Who will be given the credit for anything good 
done with only that motivation? What are the obligations of Christians? 
Chester Bowles made the following statement, reported in New York Times, Jan- 
uaty 17, 1960: “The primary reason to bring an end to racial discrimination in 
America is not the Communist challenge. Nor is it our need to make friends 
and influence people abroad. The primary reason purely and simply is be- 
cause racial discrimination is wrong. Racial discrimination is a moral cancer 
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within our society. It ought to be uprooted quite apart from our desire to 
establish friendly ties with the people of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. ... 
If we are to ease the racial conflict which so dangerously divides America in 
a world that is two-thirds colored, we must come to see it as a moral issue 
and not simply as a legal one. It is an issue involving no more and no less 
than the dignity of man.” 


Toward a Family of Nations Under God—Agenda of Action for Peace: 
(A new policy statement of the National Council of Churches, adopted by 
the General Board, June 2, 1960). 


1. Our nation shares with all mankind both a common danger 
and an opportunity under God to define and serve the common god. 


II. The United States must persevere in the quest for en- 
forceable agreements to eliminate weapons of death and to reduce 
the burden of armaments. At the same time, the need for alterna- 
tives to the use of military force requires the development of institu- 
tions for collective security and the strengthening of peaceful pro- 
cesses. 


III. Improvement of standards of life of our fellowmen is a 
privilege the United States shares, not a benefit it confers. Moral 
principle even more than concern for our own national welfare im- 
pels an abiding interest in our neighbors on a crowded planet. Their 
growth is part of our growth and their partnership for peace is es- 
sential to all security. 


IV. Promotion of human rights and fostering freedom through- 
out the world are duties of citizenship, as well as mandates of the 
Christian faith. United States leadership in support of these efforts 
must be renewed and invigorated. 


V. Communications of ideas, exchanges among peoples, and 
willingness to negotiate at all levels, assume greater urgency, the 
more ideas clash or political tensions mount. Communication does 
not imply approval, exchanges do not corrupt men of principle, and 
negotiation need not mean appeasement. The basic Christian con- 
cept of reconciliation must be persistently pursued. 


VI. Leadership toward world community requires justice in our 
own national community. Full respect for the United States rests 
upon our own respect for the dignity and equality of all our citizens 
before the law. 


Among the specific concerns emphasized were the following: 


For. . .practical reasons, as well as the mandates of our faith, 
we believe that the United States Government should renew and in- 
vigorate its leadership in the promotion of human rights. It should 
support the United Nations as a forum for airing grievances. The 
Genocide Convention, which the United States signed in 1948, 
should be ratified without delay. The United States should restore 


its leadership by supporting the Covenants of Human Rights. . . . 
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We, the people of the United States, owe it to ourselves to grasp 


the opportunity—perhaps the last we shall be accorded in foreseeable 
history—to help lead mankind toward a universal dominion of justice 


and peace. 


Dr. Randall is Associate Executive Director of the Department of Inter- 
national Affairs of the National Council of Churches. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES AND ABSTRACTS 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 








SOME FACTORS IN PAINTING PREFERENCES AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS: AN EMPIRICAL STUDY IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF ART* 


Background of the Problem 


In the United States research in the sociology of art has been sporadic, un- 
systematic, and unconcentrated, almost without exception, on the study of 
literature.1 There is a need for sociological study of the visual arts—painting, 
drawing, etc. 


The writer's thesis is one long ago proposed by Mannheim.? Namely, 
that man “thinks in the manner in which his group thinks.” The writer 
would like to test this hypothesis in relation to what man thinks about art. More 
specifically, what kinds of paintings are preferred by what kinds of people? 
Schuessler indicates that classical and light classical music have greatest appeal 
for the upper classes, while jazz and hill-billy music have the greatest appeal 
for the lower classes.8 Greenberg suggests that with painting the upper 
classes prefer avant-garde to kitsch. And Van den Haag insightfully intimates 
that this difference is due to the snobbery of the upper classes.5 

Empirical studies on painting preferences have been exceedingly rare. In 
searching the literature the writer was able to find only two of any particular 
relevance to the sociology of art. One of these studies was by a philosopher, the 
other by a psychologist. The former, Charles Morris,* did a study of painting 
preferences in relations to 13 ways to live (‘‘philosophies of life”), in relation 
to three categories of personality orientation (roughly dependence, dominance, 
and detachment), in relation to Sheldon’s somatotype groups,’ in terms of the 
Thurstone temperament characteristics (active, vigorous, impulsive, dominant, 
stable, sociable, reflective), and in terms of cultural differences (using samples 
of Chinese, Indian, and American students). Morris found that students 
interested in painting rated paintings higher than students not interested in 
painting. Paintings favored by American students portray distinctive in- 
dividuals, while pictures favored by the Indian students, and to a less extent by 





*The writer is indebted to the members of the Art Department of the State 
University of New York at Oswego for advice and suggestions in the formulation 
of this study. Professors Roy Lichtenstein and Harvey Sherman Harris deserve 
special mention for their extraordinary co-operation. The critical comments of 
Professor Erika Bourguignon, Ohio State University, Professor Milton Rokeath, 
Michigan State University, and Professor Kurt Wolff, Brandeis University, were 
also appreciated. 
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the Chinese students, are landscapes in which people occur, if at all, simply as 
elements in the landscape. Morris suggests that this divergence between East 
and West might be partially explained in cultural terms: ‘‘...Western man 
has emphasized individuality, while Oriental man has stressed man’s embodi- 
ment in the cosmos.’’® Fairbank also has suggested a similar interpretation, that 
is, ‘Man has been at the center of the Western stage. The rest of nature has 
served as neutral background or as his adversary. Thus Western religion is 
anthropomorphic and Western painting is anthropocentric.”’® 

The latter, Jean Cardinet, attempted to relate preferences for certain speci- 
fic aspects of paintings and character traits.‘ Cardinet summarizes his results 
as follows: ‘The results in general indicate that the subjects tend to project 
themselves in their choice of pictures. People like in a picture the representa- 
tion of situations or moods which correspond to their own expressed tendencies 
and dislike the expression of feelings that they try to repress in themselves. 
Compensation rarely occurs. 

It was found that the practical type of person preferred the naturalistic 
representation of things. The introvert person preferred modern and more ab- 
stract paintings. The expansive or manic character disliked rigid forms, but 
specially liked emotional expression in the pictures. The sociable personality 
rejected pictures with rigid forms and order. 

These relationships are consistent with an explanation in terms of a trans- 
fer of cathexis from the real object to the picture. To an active orientation 
toward the world and people corresponds an attraction towards the realistic re- 
presentation of objects and people. To a passive, subjective attitude corresponds 
a preference for the world of phantasy of contemporary schools of painting. 
Subjects who control their aggressivity and their emotions reject the representa- 
tion of aggressive scenes or emotional effect in the pictures. People who are 
looking for warmth in personal contacts reject coldness and rigidity in the 
pictures. A relationship between preference for good form and introversion 
seems also to have appeared, independently of the subjects’ color preferences, 
and might express an intolerance for ambiguity in perception. 


Where comparison was possible, the results tended to agree with those of 
previous research in the same field. Some apparently well established relations 
on which the studies agree might be summarized as follows: Stable introverts 
like peaceful scenes and dislike any overt appeal to their feelings. Liking for 
paintings with straight line strokes indicates an assertive attitude in social rela- 
tionships while preference for curves corresponds to a more affectionate dis- 
position toward people. Neatness and order in paintings is appreciated by 
people who are self-controlled while impulsive people prefer the life-like 
impression obtained by the use of hasty strokes. Liking for movement usually 
correlates with lack of restraint or inhibition, self-assertion and drive. Emo- 
tionality is generally manifested by a preference for paintings expressing a 
definite mood." 
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It is the general purpose of this study to test Mannheim’s general thesis 
by testing several specific theses which derive from it. If the individual 
“thinks in the manner in which his group thinks” one would expect that per- 
sons from different social class groups, sex, and age groups would manifest 
artistic preferences reflecting the cultures of these different groups. It is the 
specific purpose of this study to test the validity of some of these derivative 
hypotheses. A secondary purpose is to test some hypotheses concerning dog- 
matism (general authoritarianism)! and artistic preferences. According to 
Mikol, close-minded (highly dogmatic) persons, as compared to open-minded 
(relatively non-dogmatic) persons, are less receptive to “new system’’ music 
as exemplified in the works of Schoenberg.1* The writer wonders if this is 
also true in relation to the receptivity of open-and closed-minded persons to new 
systems of art, specifically, painting. It is a secondary purpose, therefore, of 
this study, to test several hypotheses concerning dogmatism and artistic pre- 
ferences. 

A third purpose is to see if there is any relationship between dogmatism, 
certain social variables, and artistic preferences. Is familiarity an important 
factor in artistic preferences? Is it true, as Price maintains, that the individual 
does not know what he likes but rather that he likes what he knows ?14 

Familiarity with art is alleged then to be an important factor in artistic 
preferences. Hence, a fourth purpose of the study is to ascertain the relation- 
ship of familiarity to artistic preference, and to see what relationship, if any, 
social factors and dogmatism have to familiarity and artistic preferences. 


Definition of Painting Preferences 


This study is concerned with learning more about artistic preferences, 
specifically painting preferences. Earlier in the formulation of this study the 
term “‘artistic taste’ was employed. This term has been abandoned because it is 
not a neutral term but rather an evaluative one implying levels of aesthetic 
judgment. Painting preference, on the other hand, refers simply to an indivi- 
dual’s or group’s liking one painting to a particular degree or liking one paint- 
ing more than another painting or several other paintings. It indicates that 
the individual or group simply has chosen one painting rather than another one 
or several others, or that the individual or group rates the painting high or low. 
The term “painting preference” is a relatively neutral term. Thus, if individual 
X prefers painting A more than B, the statement is fairly objective. Likewise, 
if the individual rates a painting on a 5-point rating scale (where a rating 
of 1 means he likes it a great deal and a rating of 5 means he dislikes it a great 
deal) and gives it a rating of 1, we have a fairly objective measure of how much 
he likes that particular painting. However, if individual X’s painting taste is 
said to be reflected in his choice of painting B rather than painting A, this is 
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an evaluative, non-objective statement and implies that X’s choice was “good” 
or “‘bad”’ as far as his painting taste is concerned. For the above reasons, paint- 
ing preference is used in this study rather than painting taste or artistic taste. 


Major Hypotheses to Be Tested 


The following null hypotheses will be tested: 


Hypothesis I: There is no relationship between social class and paint- 
ing preferences, i.e., different social class groups do not manifest any significant 
differences in painting preferences. 


Hypothesis II: There is no relationship between sex and painting pre- 
ferences, i.e., men and women do not manifest any significant differences in 
painting preferences. 

Hypothesis III: There is no relationship between age and painting pre- 
ferences, i.e., older and younger persons do not differ significantly in painting 
preferences. 


Hypothesis V: There is no relationship between dogmatism and painting 
preferences, i.e., high and low dogmatic groups do not differ significantly in 
painting preferences. 


Hypothesis V: There is no relationship between dogmatism, familiarity 
with paintings, and painting preferences, i.e., high and low dogmatic groups, 
regardless of their familiarity with paintings, do not manifest any significant 
differences in painting preferences. 


Sample 
Respondents in this study consisted of 135 lower division (freshman and 
sophomore) college students registered in the writer's sociology classes at the 
State University of New York in Oswego. 


Instruments and Methods of Assessment and Ascertainment of Important 


Variables 

1. The Assessment of Painting Preferences. The writer, with the aid of two 
representatives of the Art Department, selected ten paintings representing 
different periods in Western Art as well as varying degrees of objectivity and 
non-objectivity, i.e., the degree to which a painting did or did not reproduce 
reality as might a photograph taken with a camera. Thus, paintings by Pollock 
and Mondrian were judged to be very non-objective, and those by Courbet and 
Kroll very objective. The ten paintings were all on 2 by 2 inch good quality 
slides which could be shown to the respondents by use of a slide projector. 
Briefly, the paintings may be described in terms of the painter, style of painting, 
title of painting, and character of the paintings, as follows: 
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Painting 1: MONDRIAN, Piet (1872-1944). Modern Dutch painter. COM- 
POSITION: BLUE AND YELLOW. Composition and mood: classical and 
quiet. Type of color: inventive. Hues: balanced, mixed. Key: middle. Inten- 
sity: full. Subject; abstract design. 








Painting 2: KROLL, Leon (1884- ). American painter. NUDE IN A 
ROCKY BACKGROUND. Composition and mood: classical; quiet dignity, 
innocence. Type of color: inventive. Hues: predominantly cool. Key: high. 
Intensity: low. Subject: nude in composition. 
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Painting 4: VERMEER, Jan (1632-1675). Dutch genre painter. YOUNG 
WOMAN WITH A WATER JUG. Composition and mood: classical; peace- 
ful. Type of color: imitative or naturalistic. Hues: mixed. Key: low, mixed. 
Intensity: low. Subject: woman in genre composition. 





Painting 5: MODIGLIANI, Amedeo (1884-1920). Italian modern. ITA- 
LIAN WOMAN. Composition and mood: classical, solemn. Type of color: 
inventive. Hues: mixed. Key: mixed. Intensity: mixed. Subject: portrait. 








Painting 6: ARP, Hans (1887- ). French dadaist. WOODEN FORMS. 
Composition and mood: classical: dignity. Type of color: inventive. Key: 
high. Hues: predominantly warm. Intensity: near full. Subject: abstraction 
with treelike forms. 








Painting 7: POLLOCK, Jackson (1912-1956). American action painter. 
NUMBER 5 (1950). Composition and mood: baroque; exciting. Type of col- 
or: inventive. Hues: predominantly cool. Key: mixed. Intensity: mixed. sub- 
ject: a non-objective study; an action painting. 














Painting 8: VAN GOGH, Vincent (1853-1890). French post-impressionist and expressionist painter. 
NIGHT CAFE. Composition and mood: baroque; quiet. Hues: predominantly warm. Type of color: inventive. 
Key: high, middle. Intensity: medium. Subject: cafe scene. 
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Painting 10: BENTON, Thomas Hart (1889- ). American scene painter. JEALOUS LOVER. Com- 
position and mood: baroque; exciting. Hues: predominantly cool. Type of color: Inventive. Key: middle. 
Intensity: medium. Subject: figures in landscape composition. 
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Respondents were asked to rate each of the ten paintings on a 5-point 
rating scale as follows: (1) Like it a great deal; (2) Like it; (3) Undecided; 
(4) Dislike it; and (5) Dislike it a great deal. 


2. Assessment of Dogmatism: The Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Form E, 40 
items, was used for the assessment of dogmatism. 15 


3. Assessment of Familiarity with Paintings. To assess the familiarity the 
respondent has with each painting, each respondent was given a kind of social 
distance scale in which he was asked some of the following questions: (1) The 











name of the picture is ; (2) The name of the painter 
is ; (3) The style, type, or school of painting is 

; (4) I have seen this painting (check one): Many 
times ——; Several times ——-; Never——. 


4. Ascertainment of Age. Each respondent was asked to indicate age at 
nearest birthday. 


5. Ascertainment of Social Class Status. A modification of the Hollingshead- 
Redlich Index of Social Position was used to determine social class status.16 


6. Ascertainment of Sex Status. Respondents were asked to state whether 
male or female. 


Findings 


Table I 


Mean Ratings of Paintings by High and Low 
Socio-economic Status Groups 





Socio-Economic Status Significance of 
Paintings High Group Low Group Difference* 
(N: 30) (N: 30) 

Mondrain 3.33 3.17 “ ns.°° 
Kroll 2.37 2.27 n.s. 
Braque 2.90 2.80 ns. 
Vermeer 2.57 2.00 significant 
Modigliani 3.67 3.50 ns. 
Arp 3.70 3.43 ns. 
Pollock 3.07 2.80 ns. 
Van Gogh 2.30 2.37 n.s. 
Courbet 2.37 1.87 significant 
Benton 2.80 2.87 ns. 





*All differences in mean ratings which are at the 5 percent level or better 
are designated significant. All tests are one-tailed. 


**n.s. means not significant. 
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Table I 


Mean Ratings of Paintings by Men and Women 





Sex Significance of 
Paintings Men (N: 27) Women (N: 27) Difference 
Mondrain 2.89 3.44 significant 
Kroll 1.85 2.41 significant 
Braque 2.81 2.74 ns. 
Vermeer 2.07 2.15 n.s. 
Modigliani 3.48 3.37 ns. 
Arp 3.48 3.48 n.d.* 
Pollock 2.78 3.07 n.s. 
Van Gogh 2.19 2.22 ns. 
Courbet 1.93 2.44 significant 
Benton 2.52 2.29 n.s. 





*n.d. means no difference in means. 


Table OI 


Mean Ratings of Paintings by Oldest and Youngest Group* 





AGE Significance of 
Paintings Oldest (N: 20) Youngest (N: 20) Difference 
Mondrain 3.00 3.25 n.s. 
Kroll 1.85 2.05 n.s. 
Braque 2.55 3.10 significant 
Vermeer 2.35 2.00 n.s. 
Modigliani 3.40 3.70 n.s. 
Arp 3.55 4.00 significant 
Pollock 2.95 3.00 n.s. 
Van Gogh 2.25 2.35 ns. 
Courbet 2.20 2.10 ns. 
Benton 2.80 2.75 ns. 





*Oldest group’s mean age was 22.95; Youngest group’s mean age was 18.70. 
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Table IV 
Mean Ratings of Paintings by High and Low Dogmatic Groups 





Dogmatism Significance of 
Paintings High (N: 35) Low (N: 35) Difference 
Mondrian 3.11 3.49 significant 
Kroll 2.51 2.20 ns. 
Braque 2.91 2.91 n.d. 
Vermeer 2.09 2.60 significant 
Modigliani 3.60 3.17 significant 
Arp 8.37 3.77 significant 
Pollock 3.34 3.11 n.s. 
Van Gogh 2.26 2.34 n.s. 
Courbet 2.20 2.00 ns. 
Benton 2.83 2.74 n.s. 





* * * * * 


Table V 


Mean Ratings in Terms of Familiarity with Paintings, 
by High and Low Dogmatic Groups 





Dogmatism Significance of 

Paintings High (N. 35) Low (N: 35) Difference 
High Familiarity 

Vermeer 2.09 2.60 significant 

Mondrian 3.11 3.49 significant 
Low Familiarity 

Modigliani 3.60 3.17 significant 

Arp 3.37 8.77 significant 
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Table VI 
Rankings of Paintings by Various Groups 
GROUPS 
Socio-Economic 
Status Sex Age Dogmatism 
Painting High Low Male Female Oldest Youngest High Low 
Mondrian 8 8 8 9 8 8 7 9 
Kroll 2.5 3 1 4 1 2 4 2 
Braque 6 5.5 7 6 5 7 6 6 
Vermeer 4 2 3 1 4 1 1 4 
Modigliani 9 10 9.5 8 9 9 10 8 
Arp 10 9 95 10 10 10 9 10 
Pollock 7 5.5 6 7 7 6 8 7 
Van Gogh 1 4 4 2 3 4 3 3 
Courbet 2.5 1 2 5 2 3 2 1 
Benton 5 7 5 3 6 5 5 5 
Favorite painting Van Cour- Kroll Ver- Kroll Ver-  Ver- Cour- 
of Each Group Gogh bet Meer meer Meer bet 


Discussion 


Socio-Economic Status (SES) and Painting Preferences 


Since in Table I there are two mean differences which are statistically 
significant at the 5 percent level or better, Hypothesis I is rejected, i.e., there is 
a difference in the painting preferences of high and low socio-economic status 
or social class groups. The low SES group prefers Vermeer and Courbet as 
compared with the high SES group. These findings are consistent with Cardi- 
net’s findings concerning the fact that practical type persons with an active 
orientation tend to prefer the realistic representation of objects and people.!7 
Generally, low SES individuals tend to approach life in this way. At least the 
numerous studies of social class and various behavior patterns warrant such con- 
sideration.1* Lower SES persons also manifest a greater fondness for pets, 
particularly dogs, it seems, than do high SES persons. 


In Table VI when paintings are ranked, the lower SES group ranks 
Courbet’s dogs highest. However, the high SES group ranks Van Gogh's 
cafe scene highest. Cardinet found that introverted persons, persons with a 
passive, subjective attitude, preferred modern and more abstract paintings. 
High SES groups tend to be more subjective, introverted, etc., than lower class 
persons. For that reasons, it is suggested, Van Gogh ranked highest. Van 
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Gogh's high rank might also be a manifestation of the prestige he holds in the 
ranks of avant-garde painting. That is, the high SES groups might simply be 
conforming to the contemporary prestige of Van Gogh. In other words, Van 
Gogh is chic, modish, but Courbet and Vermeer are passé, antiquated, etc. 


Sex and Painting Preferences 


Table II summarizes the findings on sex differences in painting preferences. 
Hypothesis II may be rejected because three statistically significant differences 
in painting preferences were found between male and female, i.e., males and 
females do differ in painting preferences. The males preferred Mondrian, 
Kroll, and Courbet significantly more than the females. Males tend to be 
more assertive than females in our culture. Cardinet found that assertive in- 
dividuals like paintings with straight line strokes. He also found that persons 
not strongly seeking warmth in personal contacts are more tolerant of coldness 
and rigidity in paintings.19 Mondragn’s very abstract painting, in terms of Cardi- 
net’s findings, was preferred by males because it consists of straight line 
strokes, it is cold, and rigid in design. Females, in our culture, tend to be more 
passive, introvertive, to seek warmth in personal contacts, and hence to reject 
this painting. As one female student stated: “It left me cold and I could 
not understand any purpose in painting such a design... .I feel that this artist 
does not share anything with his observers.’’?° 

The male preference for the Kroll painting is another matter, however. 
Here the subject matter is important. For the Kroll painting’s main subject 
is a beautiful nude young woman. In our culture, women are more reserved and 
modest than men. To some women a nude painting engenders feelings of in- 
security, embarrassment, and a general feeling of uncomfortableness. To them 
nudity is immodesty, and to them immodesty is undoubtedly shameful, even 
sinful. It seems that females never quite make the important distinction be- 
tween naked and nude. As Sir Kenneth Clark states in his excellent book 
The Nude: “To be naked is to be deprived of our clothes, and the word im- 
plies some of the embarrassment most of us feel in that condition. The word 
‘nude’, on the other hand, carries, in educated usage, no uncomfortable over- 
tone. The vague image it projects into the mind is not of a huddled and de- 
fenseless body, but of a balanced, prosperous, and confident body: the body 
re-formed.”2!_ It should be pointed out, however, with due respect to the 
sophistication of American females, that in spite of this significant difference 
between the rating of male and female on the Kroll painting, the females in 
this sample rated Kroll’s nude quite high (mean: 2.41), but not as high as did 
the males (mean: 1.85). 

Courbet’s dogs were significantly liked more by males again because men, 
as compared to women in our culture, tend to be more practical and prefer the 
naturalistic interpretation of things. It might also be true that men tend to 
have more contact and familiarity with dogs than do women. 
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In Table VI we find that Kroll’s painting was ranked highest with men for 
reasons suggested above. Among the females, on the other hand, Vermeer’s 
fully dressed woman with a water jug was ranked highest. Cardinet found 
that persons who are self-controlled liked paintings which showed neatness and 
order. Vermeer’s painting is the epitome of neatness and order, classical in 
design, peaceful in mood. For this reason, in particular, women should and 
do like it more than men. 

Sociologist Mason Griff, in corresponding with the writer on the subject of 
artistic preferences, suggests that females probably have a greater preference 
for avant-garde painting than do males because of differential familiarity. 
That is, females seem to have more leisure time in our culture than do men, and 
have more time to pay attention to painting and to visit museums, take art 
lessons, etc.22, While Table II reveals no significant differences in male and 
female preferences for avant-garde painting, except the Mondrian (which does 
not support the Griff hypothesis), the direction of the differences is in the 
hypothesized direction, i.e., for the paintings by Braque, Modigliani, and 
Benton. More research is needed before the Griff hypothesis can be accepted 
or rejected. 


Age and Painting Preferences 


In Table III are the findings on age and painting preferences. Hypo- 
thesis III is rejected because two significant differences are found in the paint- 
ing preferences of the oldest and youngest members of our sample, i.e., the oldest 
group significantly liked Braque and Arp more than the youngest group. These 
differences, I think, can be largely attributed to differences in exposure to 
modern painting. Both Braque and Arp are abstract works. The older group 
has had significantly more art courses than the younger group and appreciate 
such art work more than the younger group. 

In Table VI we find out which paintings ranked highest among the oldest 
and youngest respondents. The oldest group ranked Kroll highest, the young- 
est group ranked Vermeer highest. Although the difference in mean age for the 
oldest and youngest groups was less than five years, it still reflects the fact that 
those years are crucial ones in lifting the adolescent into adult social maturity. 
That maturity is reflected, I feel, in the oldest group’s selection of the Kroll 
painting. The mean age of the youngest group (18.70 years) reflects, on the 
other hand, the immaturity of the adolescent. The youngest group selected 
Vermeer—a “‘safe” painting of unquestionable reputation. Yet Kroll’s nude 
is one of the most beautiful nudes ever painted and in fact was the favorite 
painting of the entire sample as a whole. 


Dogmatism, Familiarity, and Painting Preferences 


In Table IV are the findings on dogmatism and painting preferences. 
Hypothesis IV is rejected because four significant differences in means occurred 
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between high and low dogmatic groups. The high dogmatic group liked 
Mondrian, Vermeer, and Arp significantly more than did the low dogmatic 
group, and liked the Modigliani significantly less than did the low dogmatic 
group. Mondrian, Vermeer, and Arp have much in common. Their designs 
are neat and orderly, static, controlled, and relatively unambiguous. It is 
characteristic of the highly dogmatic person to favor unambiguous and to re- 
ject ambiguous stimuli. He feels safer, more secure in a world in which 
there is closure, in which there are closed, predictable systems.?8 


Another important aspect of these preferences is presented in Table V, 
namely, familiarity with paintings. The highly dogmatic individual likes and 
feels comfortable with what is familiar. Of course, what is familiar is usually 
unambiguous. The dogmatic person suffers from a fear of new and strange 
things. Table V shows that the respondents had high familiarity with Mon- 
drian and Vermeer. It also indicates that there was little familiarity with Arp. 
Yet Arp’s painting, in terms of its design, is familiar and is preferred by the 
high dogmatic group. Modigliani was liked significantly less by the high 
dogmatic group and it was among the less familiar works. The use of in- 
ventive rather than naturalistic or imitative color in portraying human beings 
is not acceptable to the high dogmatic group. Modigliani’s use of color is, of 
course, quite inventive. 


In Table V it is found that the highest ranking painting in the high 
dogmatic group is the Vermeer, in the low group the Courbet. With respect 
to the previous discussion it seems relatively clear that the Vermeer is the 
favorite with the high dogmatic group both because of its regularity and order, 
and because of its high familiarity. To the low dogmatic group, on the other 
hand, Courbet’s dogs rank highest. According to Cardinet, the objective per- 
son with an active orientation toward the world prefers the realistic representa- 
tion of things. Of the ten paintings used in the study, Courbet’s work is the 
most objective work. For this reason we would expect the low dogmatic 
group to like it more than the high dogmatic group. 

Examining Table V, we see that it is necessary to reject Hypothesis V, i.e., 
there is a relationship between familiarity with paintings, dogmatism, and 
painting preferences. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study of painting preferences indicates that socio-economic status, 
sex, age, dogmatism, and familiarity with paintings are significant factors in- 
fluencing painting preferences. It provides one more piece of evidence that 
man’s behavior is not innate but socially and psychologically determined.?4 


Implications for Human Relations 


The values of this study for human relations are many. First, it shows 
that all aspects of man’s behavior, even his painting preferences, provide us 
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with meaningful cues for understanding his behavior. In simple terms, it 
might be said that what an individual likes or dislikes in paintings is an im- 
portant guide to the structure and dynamics of his personality. Theodore 
Roosevelt in his article called ““A Layman’s View on an Art Exhibition,” stated: 
“In this recent exhibition the lunatic fringe was fully in evidence, especially in 
the rooms devoted to the Cubists and the Futurists, or Near-Impressionists.”’25 
Calvin Coolidge turned down six Cezannes which were offered to the White 
House. Harry Truman commented to the press about a painting by Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, saying that “If that’s art, I’m a hottentot!’’26 


Painting preferences are also a clue to understanding the intellectual climate 
in a culture. It is known that in totalitarian societies only traditional, “party- 
line art’’ is acceptable. In a democratically oriented society there is more ap- 
preciation, understanding, and acceptance of new forms of artistic expression. 


The next time you visit a home, an office, a place of business, a college, 
or any place where paintings might be exhibited, remember that these paintings 
did not accidentally get there, they are meaningful clues to the personalities 
of the people who put them there and of the people who like and dislike them, 
and the social climate of the cultural milieu in which they make their appearance. 
In short, the paintings around us are like Rorschach and Thematic Apperception 
Tests of the personalities, institutions, and groups about us. 
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entitled Research Studies and Abstracts is to provide citizens, policymakers, 
therapists of various kinds, and all those who endeavor to improve the condition 
of humanity, with objective research findings, both fundamental and applied, 
which will aid them in making wiser decisions in their efforts to bring about 
a better life for all. Thus, preference will be given to those contributions which 
help to stimulate the application of scientific method and theory to vital human 
relations problems, encourage problem-centered behavioral science research, 
and promote co-operative relations among persons and organizations engaged in 
the application of behavioral science findings to the formulation of social 
policies. 

Papers should be between 1500 and 2500 words in length, written in 
clear and objective English, with technical terms used only when necessary 
for precise communications. An abstract of about 100-125 words should be in- 
cluded at the beginning of the manuscript. 

Each table should be typed on a separate page. The location of the 
table in the paper should be designated by inserting a guide line at the ap- 
propriate place, e.g., “Insert Table 1 about here.” 

From time to time four types of bibliographies will be published in this 
section: (1) Noncritical - nonexplanatory; (2) Noncritical - annotated; (3) 
Critical - nonexplanatory; and (4) Critical - annotated. 

As stated earlier, preference will be given to those research papers which 
apply behavioral science theory and research to the solution of significant human 
relations problems. The nature of the sample in terms of such important 
variables as age, sex, marital status, ethnic background, social class position, etc., 
should be made explicit where sampling techniques are used in gathering 
research data. The date or approximate date of the study, and the location of 
the study geographically should also be included. The author in the closing 
portion of the paper, or elsewhere, should attempt to state the implications of 
his findings for solutions to specific human relations problems. 

Contributions should be sent to: R. M. Frumkin, Research Editor, Journal 
of Human Relations, Teachers College, Oswego, New York. Unless a manu- 
script is solicited by the editor, all contributions should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope to insure return of unsuitable contributions. 
For further information concerning the research section, feel free to write to the 
research editor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Automation and Society. Howard Boone Jacobson and Joseph S. Roucek, 
Editors. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 


The present volume is dedicated to Thorstein Veblen because that giant 
figure foresaw the modern, social implications of technological progress. It is 
fairly ambitious in scope, aiming to acquaint all sorts of professional readers 
with various important phases of the subject and attempting to assess the prob- 
able impact of automation on the future social, economic and cultural activities 
of man. It furnishes a series of core studies on the manner in which automa- 
tion has been applied to several major industries and the results obtained. It 
devotes a major section to the social responsibilities which must be faced in 
various forms when the American economy pushes automation in all industrial 
sectors. The last section of the volume will be of most direct interest to 
readers of this journal, for that section dwells upon the impact of automation 
upon education, the capital and labor markets, leisure, management science, 
politics, public administration, the nature of work and the extent to which 
automation may help to create social stratification. There is also a short paper 
by the Russian, K. Klimenko, entitled ‘“The Technological and Economic Prob- 
lems of Automation in the USSR.” It is clear from this paper that the im- 
pact of automation tends to be somewhat different in an economy distinctly on 
the make, with most of its vast natural resources still untapped, and which 
wishes to accelerate its standard of living via more consumer goods and such 
new industries as might employ modernized food processing and food technol- 
ogy. But in the long run, an economic phrase under whose protection al- 
most any kind of forecast can safely be made, including the one I, myself am 
about to make, I believe the Soviets will face much the same problems with 
respect to automation as we do at the present time. It does not follow that 
they will meet these problems with planned inaction as we do; and if we should 
plan against the impact of automation in the near future, our type of planning 
is very unlikely to resemble the Soviet type. 

The present volume is predominantly optimistic, which is to be expected 
when one remembers that most of its 32 contributors are on the inaugurating 
rather than the receiving end of automation, being represented chiefly by busi- 
ness men and specialists in academic areas to which the subject of automation 
is relevant. This produces a bias resulting from the fact that the volume fails 
to present an intelligent worker's worm’s-eye view of what automation does 
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in taking away one’s bread and butter, particularly in those cases where manage- 
ment has not provided displaced workers with the opportunity for re-entry 
into the economy via some sort of retraining program. With the exception of 
a paper by the sociologist, Bernard Karsh, entitled “Work and Automation,” 
the contributors, in the main, appear negligibly concerned with the threat of 
increasing alienation which automation augurs and with the fact that there is 
no planned, large-scale social effort to cushion the potential, psychological ill- 
effects automation threatens to produce. Finally, let us note that the optimism 
reflected in the volume is underwritten by the optimism which derived from 
the thinking of the 30’s and the 40’s—that is to say, it is felt that displaced 
workers will either enter another manufacturing industry or go into the tertiary 
sector of the economy, namely, services. 

The first of these optimistic alternatives was appropriate to the technical 
development of the 20’s because of the unevenness with which mechanization 
was introduced into different industries and the fact that new industries which 
absorbed the unemployed frequently started from scratch. The picture today 
is quite different. Almost all industries are attempting to automate and 
thereby cut their respective labor forces. Hence, re-entry rates into most in- 
dustries are considerably reduced. Although automation is frequently intro- 
duced to increase productivity with existing labor force, it is mainly introduced 
to cut labor costs. When this is universal throughout industry the net re-entry 
rate must decline with time and in a manner which is fairly certain to affect the 
current generation of workers in the prime of their occupational life. In addi- 
tion this first alternative neglects the fact that, such is the nature of the second 
industrial revolution, new inventions do not always require new industrial bases 
or the same increase in large-scale capital investment which they did formerly. 
The characteristics of automation, servomechanisms and communication and 
control by the machine, often ensure that existing industrial facilities are able 
to absorb some new inventions geared to produce a variety of product lines, 
often by a revamping of existing equipment. Where new inventions embody- 
ing automation principles appear to require new industrial facilities, their man- 
power requirements are usually not what they would have been under similar 
conditions in the 20’s and 30’s. 

With respect to the second of the optimistic alternatives mentioned, namely, 
the absorption of displaced labor in the service industries, two considerations 
should help to soft-pedal the optimism of the present volume. First, a good 
many of the service industries are, themselves, becoming automated as, for 
example, the making of airplane reservations and the vending of retail grocery 
products. In mid-September of 1959, the making of seat reservations for 
trains, using electronic equipment, was inaugurated by the Santa Fe railroad 
and is currently being given a trial. The automating of services tends to block 
avenues of relief on a large scale to those displaced from the manufacturing 
sector. Second, even without automation, and neglecting the extended re- 
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training requirements which automation itself imposes, the demand for services 
cannot possibly increase on a scale sufficient to utilize all labor power dis- 
placed from the manufacturing sector. With automation extended to service 
industries the situation is even worse—and labor power goes begging altogether. 
The optimism concerning the conviction that workers will somehow or other 
again find a niche for themselves so long as we do not try to guide events is 
twentieth century magic-thinking. It is the direct analogue of Adam Smith’s 
conviction that if each man is allowed to pursue his own selfish ends, some- 
how or other the good of the community as a whole will be assured. The 
tragedy of this shallow optimism is that it refuses to recognize that the effects 
of mechanization on a large-scale enterprise are different in kind as well as 
degree from the impact of industrialization on small-scale enterprise such as was 
characteristic of the first industrial revolution. The effects now take place 
more quickly, are uncheckable, tend to be much less reversible and can rarely be 
undone. 

The educational retraining needed to make unskilled and semi-skilled 
labor able to tend and operate the complex equipment of the newly automated 
factories is another factor somewhat underplayed by the present volume. An 
ostrich-like attitude seems to be taken towards the psychological and intellec- 
tual requirements of skilled upgrading which is often required from both 
operators and repair and maintenance men. The relationship of the distribu- 
tion of human abilities, both intellectual and mechanical, to fitness for a role 
in an automated, industrial environment, is a problem with which few of the 
optimists are willing to wrestle. The same indifference appears to be shown 
towards the psychological problems and tensions which go with the operation of 
much of the new equipment. 

I have tried to deal with some of these neglected considerations in two 
papers which appeared in the July and October, 1958 issues of the American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology. The optimism of the present volume 
rests upon precisely those uncritical assumptions which I have tried to deal with 
in the papers mentioned. 

The editors of the present volume certainly cannot be held responsible 
for the points of view, slant and optimism of the contributors. The kind of 
material the editors have gathered together is rich, varied and apposite and 
clearly indicates much thoughtfulness, care and familiarity with the major aspects 
of automation. It is only the optimism of the contributions which the present 
reviewer does not share. They have also included two unusual contributions 
at the end of the volume. One of these is an appendix which furnishes a 
dictionary of 53 pages, containing terms used in discussing automation and 
another furnishing 37 short case histories of automation in the United States 
and Canada. Two main shortcomings of the present volume are the lack of an 
index and a general bibliography but several of the papers provide a relevant 
bibliography of their own. There is no question that the present volume 
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possesses sweep and will furnish an excellent orientation both for beginners 
and specialists alike. The editors are to be congratulated upon their judicious 
choice of contributors from government, industry and education. These con- 
tributors are all extremely knowledgeable and in the optimistic avant-garde of 
commentators upon the social promise of automation. Whether the promise of 
automation is seen as threatening or Utopian is, however, quite independent 
of the fact that this volume is a rich mine of factual source material on auto- 
mation and should be on the permanent shelf of every expert and intelligent 
layman interested in this subject. 

University of South Florida Henry Winthrop 


The Negro Emigration Movement, 1849-1854: a Phase of Negro Nationalism. 
Howard H. Bell. Phylon 20:132-142, Second Quarter, 1959. 


A documented account of the emigration movement fostered by several 
Negro leaders during the years between 1849-1854. The proscriptive laws in 
the South, and the lack of welcome in the North set the Negroes to wonder- 
ing where they might turn. For a period emigration to Liberia, West Indies, 
Haiti, England and Canada was considered. The efforts in this direction were 
countered by the ‘‘stay-at-homes’’ whose chief spokesman was Frederick Doug- 
lass. 


Several “state conventions” were called to convince Americans that the 
colonization scheme was a fraud. Despite the opposition the emigration so- 
ciety secured funds and sent an agent to Liberia. Other conventions backed 
plans for emigration to the other areas mentioned above. The last reported 
here by Bell was that held in Cleveland in August, 1954, at which support 
was given to a plan to emigrate to the Caribbean via Canada as a way station. 

Bell concludes with the statement that “In the final analysis, the National 
Emigration Convention and the whole emigration movement represented mi- 
nority action in 1854. But that minority was strong enough to command wide 
respect. The established leaders were hard pressed in the middle 1850's to 
keep their fellows interested in remaining in the United States. The old 
order was fighting a defensive action against the newer concept of emigration 
and the establishment of a new nation beyond the bounds of the United 
States.” 


Our Troubled Youth. Frederick Mayer. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1959. 


Motivated by some of his early experiences as a counselor in the summer 
months while in college and his contacts with delinquent boys immediately 
after graduation, Professor Mayer has written this very interesting account 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency. There is no doubt in the minds of 
many law enforcement officers, sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
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workers and other specialists who deal with troubled youth that a volume of this 
nature will prove to be helpful in informing the public as to the seriousness of 
this problem to local communities and the national welfare. 

Professor Mayer has presented the picture of the situations in which many 
cases of delinquency develop. The ecological factor has been considered 
several times. Youth who live in deteriorated areas run more of a risk of 
having the acts which they commit acted upon officially than those who live 
in some of the better neighborhoods. In these deteriorated sections of our 
large cities, conditions are of such a nature that young people find it difficult 
to behave in socially acceptable ways. There is a large amount of over-crowding 
—at times six share the same bedroom and five families may be using the same 
toilet; drunks are walking through hallways and quarrels are prevalent through- 
out the building. With many people coming and going in these areas, morals 
are in a continuous state of transition. Media of mass communication such 
as comic books, television and radio have influenced the behavior of these boys 
and girls. 

One of the chapters in this book is devoted to “fighters against de- 
linquency.” One of these “fighters” is the All Nations Foundation which has 
a boys’ club where all ethnic groups play together and learn to get along; there 
is a community clinic in which the physicians, surgeons and dentists are do- 
nating their services; there is a community house which serves boys from 3 to 
8 and girls from 3 to 20 with classes in folk dancing, cooking, sewing, and per- 
sonal hygiene. The spiritual side of the Foundation is represented by a chapel 
which is open to members of all religious faiths. Numerous other indivduals 
and agencies are mentioned and the roles they play in the prevention and treat- 
ment of delinquency. The importance of teachers, good police work, recrea- 
tional workers, and psychologists has not been neglected. 

In chapter IX, Professor Mayer gives his own philosophy regarding juve- 
nile delinquency. Among his beliefs are: “We are living in a relational 
universe and thus we cannot escape from the responsibility for delinquency’; 
“there can be a moral wasteland both in a slum and in a wealthy district’; 
“that a mixture of firmness and kindness are the best attitudes in dealing with 
the delinquent’; and “that the power of warmth and love will make a more 
healthy society.” 

The author has covered the data on delinquency in a way that the lay- 
man is able to understand it. This is an important contribution since juvenile 
delinquency is one of the most important social problems of our time. 

Central State College Ames W. Chapman 


The Story of the Negro Retold. Carter G. Woodson and Charles H. Wesley. 
Washington: Associated Publishers, 1959. 


The Story of the Negro Retold has been brought to date with facts and 
materials by Charles Harris Wesley who has continued the general format 
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orginated by the distinguished father of Negro history, the late Dr. Carter 
Godwin Woodson. This fourth edition of the work reveals the close similarity 
of the co-authors in historical training and philosophical interpretation of the 
contributions and achievements of the Negro. In the original edition Dr. 
Woodson’s aim was to produce a junior high school textbook which would be 
stimulating and provocative for the adolescent mind, in contrast to the out- 
moded concept of the story of the Negro, so often presented in a series of 
exaggerated biographical sketches. In bringing the narrative up-to-date-, Dr. 
Wesley “covers the period of World War II, its aftermath, the adjustments 
and events after mid-century and the activities of significant persons in the on- 
ward march of the Negro people toward greater opportunity and status.” 

The African background from which the Negro was uprooted by the 
Europeans and transplanted into the New World in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries re-enters the story as the forces of nationalism and in- 
dependence in Africa explode on the international scene of the twentieth 
century. Although the Negro in America has suffered degradations of slavery 
and second class citizenship since his emancipation, his contributions have 
played a major role in the rise of the United States as a world power. In 
this position as a leading nation of the world, the United States has been 
brought to face a new aspect of her so-called minority race problem. According 
to Dr. Wesley, ‘In spite of the characteristic way of ‘settling forever’ the 
matter of subordinating Negroes in the United States this element has ever 
present difficulty in foreign affairs both social and economic.” The author 
does a masterful job of focusing attention on the international developments 
in the mid-twentieth century; yet his method of presentation does not go be- 
yond the grasp and comprehension of the high school student. Since this is 
a high school textbook, the authors do not document their sources, even 
though quotations are cited throughout the volume. This is permissible for 
a book of this level. Each chapter has a list of “Projects and Problems” 
which are stimulating and challenging and a list of “Books for the Student’. 
For the instructor there is an adequate listing of collateral books which can be 
used also by the more advanced student. 

Dr. Wesley has done a remarkable job in revising Dr. Woodson’s original 
work. The scope of his contribution is within the period from World War II 
to the present all of which is new raw material which lacks the advantage of 
the desirable perspective of time. Consequently, the facts tend to be inter- 
preted sociologically rather than historically. The final results of these new 
ideas, achievements and movements rest with time. There were some minor 
aspects of world history which could have been rewritten in the light of new 
material which has been unearthed in the last decade. For instance, if the 
setting of the story of the Negro is to be placed within the framework of 
world affairs, then the author needs to revise the time tabling schedule of the 
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declarations of war by the major powers of Europe in 1914, simply for the 
sake of historical accuracy. 

The author’s concluding chapter, ‘Contributions to Civilization Analyzed,” 
is most stimulating as it presents the arguments of the entire philosophy of why 
write and study the history of the Negro. It should be used as a basic intro- 
duction to the high school pupil. 

Central State College Wilhelmena S. Robinson 


The AFL: From the Death of Gompers to the Merger. Philip Taft. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 


Prior to the publication of Professor Philip Taft’s two volume history of 
the AFL, the only other authorative tome on the subject was written by Dr. 
Louis Lorwin back in the 1930's. Thus Dr. Taft’s contribution to the labor 
literature should prove an aid to both the professional student and to the 
interested layman since it furnishes a complete history of the AFL from its 
beginnings until the merger of the AFL-CIO (December, 1955). 

Professor Taft’s qualifications as a labor historian are beyond question. 
He is one of the remaining members of the John R. Common’s group at Wis- 
consin and his publications reveal an intimate and personal knowledge derived 
from association with labor leaders both living and dead, plus a wide acquain- 
tance with the literature. His objectivity can be attested to by the fact that 
the AFL leaders did make available to him the personal files of living and dead 
officials permitting him to authenticate what on occasion was based on specu- 
lation as to the policies of the AFL. 

Under review is Volume 2 which is divided into some thirty-four chapters 
or approximately a chapter for each year of labor history surveyed. It begins 
with the death of Gompers (1924) and develops the activities of the AFL in 
a chronological fashion reminiscent of the historian Rank. The first two 
chapters relate to the crisis felt by labor after the death of Gompers, partly be- 
cause of the renewed activity of employers to extend the horizon of the open 
shop. Chapters 3 and 4 record the views of the AFL on the question of un- 
employment, its attitude towards governmental intervention, passage of the 
NIRA and the role played by the AFL on the labor boards created by the NIRA. 
Chapters 5 through 9 give us an over view of the structure of AFL, the role of 
Federal Trade Unions in organizing the unorganized and indirectly allude to 
some of the problems relating to craft versus industrial unionism. Chapters 
7 through 9 are a continuation of the problems attendant to craft versus in- 
dustrial unionism. Herein Taft deals with various industries directly involved 
in the controversy. Chapters 10 and 11 relate to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, introduced to keep the semblance of a chronological order. The 
controversy arose during the years 1934-1935 and the NLRA was passed in 
1935. Chapter 12 returns to the question of craft versus industrial unionism, 
the suspension of the CIO from the parent body by the Executive-Council. Now 
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that the CIO has been suspended, Chapter 13 offers a chance to see how the 
charges against the CIO were prepared for presentation to the Convention. 
Chapter 14 continues in this vein since it relates the question of legality of 
the Council’s action to suspension without prior approval of the Convention. 
Since the CIO was suspended, Chapter 15 gives the detail of a peace formula 
and why the leaders of the CIO refused to accept it. This ends the period of 
the 1930’s and the approaching 1940's turn our attention to the problem of 
national defense, the traditional AFL policy of pacifism, etc., which are dealt 
with in Chapter 17. Chapter 18 introduces the entry of the United States 
into the war and how the AFL backed the government in the war effort. 
Chapter 19 again shifts our attention from the home front to the international 
scene, the International Federation of Trade Unions and the attitude of the 
AFL toward this body. The AFL refused to join hands with the IFTU until 
1934, when it did so with certain mental reservations. Chapter 20 brings us 
back to the national scene—the war is over and the problem of reconversion 
and full employment dominates the scene. The various labor-management 
conferences are discussed and why they failed. The official reason given by the 
AFL was: ‘‘Because of the autonomy of each union and the special problems 
generated by the environment in which the separate unions operate, a general 
conference could only set the public tone; it could not bind the affiliates.” 
The chapter ends with a note on federal legislation. Chapter 21 really takes 
us back a way in history since it reiterates the consistent philosophy of the AFL 
on taxation and free education. Chapters 23 through 25 bring into focus the 
non-partisan policy of the AFL in politics, a change in its superficial structure, 
addition of Labor's League for Political Education, (perhaps inspired by the 
CIO’s PAC) and the role played by the Legislative Committee of AFL behind 
the scenes and its effective lobbying power in Congress. Chapter 26 again finds 
us on the domestic scene involved in war. The Korean War incident made 
the officials of AFL cognizant of the need for economic policy relating to 
price and wage controls. Chapter 27 is actually an extension of the previous 
chapter since it implies that the AFL comes of age by recognizing the need for 
a Foreign Affairs Committee. Ultimately the leaders of the AFL decide to 
add a new department to their structure—Department of International Rela- 
tions. Chapter 28 returns to the period ending with World War II, the forma- 
tion of the WFTU, and the formation of the anti-communist International Con- 
federation of Trade Unions. Chapter 29 rounds out the relations of the AFL 
with the Latin American countries. Again we return to the domestic scene 
in Chapter 30 dealing with such issues as communism, corruption and some of 
the reasons for the helplessness of the AFL to clean house. Chapter 31 ap- 
pears to be one in isolation; it deals with the Negro workers and the AFL. 
We are told that the parent body, itself opposed to discrimination, has no 
power to order its affiliates to alter their practices. Chapter 32 tells much 
about the growth of the AFL, its income and its attitudes towards government. 
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Chapter 33 gives a refresher of the jurisdictional disputes problem which has 
plagued the AFL since its inception. Chapter 34 sums up the attempts to 
bring about peace in the internecine war. 

Although these two volumes on the history of the AFL are a welcome 
addition to the literature, a few comments on organization and content may be 
in order: 

1. Professor Taft assumes that all of his readers are aware of the structure 
of the AFL. Since this need not be true, a graphic presentation would be help- 
ful. 


2. The chronological approach used occasionally leaves gaps. Reference 
is made in particular to the International Labor Movement dealt with in Chapter 
19 and not resumed until Chapter 28. 


3. There are several instances where the author could have livened up 
the story of the AFL. One example is the controversy between Big Bill 
Hutcheson of the Carpenters Union and the Secretary of the Navy, revealing 
differences of opinion among the AFL officials, the government and Green's 
intervention. 


4. This reviewer thinks that many persons would have benefited had the 
author given us the benefit of his own views with respect to the policies and 
activities of the AFL. It is a rarity that he does inject his reactions to the 
historical data he presents. 

Howard University Herman D. Bloch 


A Good Time To Be Alive. Edgar Ansel Mowrer. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1959. 


A Good Time To Be Alive is basically concerned with the survival of the 
West. Although hardly on the same scholarly level, the author undoubtedly 
has been influenced by the writings of Toynbee, Spengler and others. He 
agrees that the West is in a definite stage of decline, but as Toynbee, he sees 
the possibilities for the recovery and survival of Western civilization. 

The responsibility for survival, if it is to be, rests on United States leader- 
ship, which role, however unpleasant, is theirs by virture of their size, strength 
and position in the free world. 

In developing his thesis, Mowrer pursues a logic which is generally con- 
vincing, yet there are times when one wonders if his grip on the subject is as 
firm as it might be, or if he has lapsed into a dialectical dilemma which is 
perhaps a little more imaginative than real, a little more speculative than solid. 

A particularly interesting analysis made by Mowrer was the division of the 
world’s people into three classes of personalities. Type one consists of those 
who are willing to fight and die for their country. Eastern Europe is the proto- 
type of this kind of personality. Type two is made up of those who do not 
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want to fight or who are unwilling to fight. Most of the West, including the 
United States, fits into this category. The last classification which Mowrer 
describes as ‘the third man” is one who “‘is courageous yet compassionate, res- 
olute yet gentle, highly individualized yet public spirited.” This kind says 
Mowrer could “drop an A-bomb regretfully but without remorse.” It is the 
third type of personality which we must develop and multiply. 

Another highly significant analysis made by Mowrer concerns his desire 
to return to individualism. There is, he says, particularly in the United States, 
a definite trend toward overconformity. This is a dangerous development for 
it robs the individual of his initiative, ambition, and drive. There are, of 
course, some persons who are by nature conformists. There are, on the other 
hand, some who are strongly self-directed. It is to the latter that policies of 
forced conformity are so dangerous and harmful. 

One final observation which is not without merit. Mowrer feels strongly 
that American propaganda has failed largely because it has not ‘‘an invitation 
to enter and share what America has.” Rather, our propaganda demonstrates 
our abundance of material goods which to others is unattainable. In contrast 
to this the propaganda of the Soviet Union offers to all people complete partici- 
pation in what it has to offer. 

It may well be that we do not agree with Mowrer’s diagnosis of the ills of 
the West. And it may be that we do not agree with his prescription for its 
cures. The volume nevertheless is well written in a fluent style which is re- 
freshing, inviting and provocative. And one thing on which we can agree, 
at least, for those who enjoy the thrill of competing with a challenge, it is 
A Good Time To Be Alive. 

Central State College David A. Hazel 


The Chinese in New Zealand: A Study in Assimilation. N. G. Bickleen Fong. 
Hong Kong: The Hong Kong University Press, 1959. 


This is one of the most interesting sociological studies about a topic of 
supreme importance today and demonstrating to what remarkable extent Ameri- 
can sociology has influenced sociological investigation abroad—Asia in this 
case. 

The authoress was born in Canton, China and attended schools there and 
in Hong Kong until 1939 when she joined her family in New Zealand. 
Eventually she attended the University of Otago in Dunedin, majored in Eng- 
lish and education, received a B. A. degree, and undertook the present study 
on the Chinese in New Zealand as part of the fulfillment for the M.A. in 
education. She is the first Chinese girl in that country to gain an M.A. and 
the first Chinese to have a book published. 

This model study is introduced by a careful survey of the pertinent Ameri- 
can sociological literature pertaining to her theme. Her theoretical frame- 
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work is woven around the concepts of acculturation, assimilation, and the so- 
journer and the marginal man. Special chapters are devoted to Chinese immi- 
gtation in New Zealand, the composition of the Chinese in New Zealand, 
institutional life, family organization of the Chinese, education, occupation 
and recreation, case histories, social acceptance of the Chinese and conditions 
favoring assimilation. Basically, Fong’s study is international in its ramifica- 
tions as it stresses the social processes which confront the migrant and the immi- 
grant everywhere. Her scholarship is unimpeachable as evidenced by the ex- 
cellent bibliography. The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 

University of Bridgeport Joseph S. Roucek 


The Road to Harpers Ferry. J.C. Furnas. New York: William Sloane As- 
sociates, 1959. 


The debate over John Brown continues and is revived as we move for- 
ward into the centennial celebration of the Civil War. Many who were in re- 
bellion against the national government will be praised as men of honor, 
heroism, and integrity. Many who were champions of freedom will be ma- 
ligned and discounted in the endeavor to create a road to reunion between 
North and South by minimizing rebellion, by emphasizing constitutional mis- 
understanding, and by substituting states rights for human rights. The aboli- 
tionists, John Brown, and Civil War statesmen will be in one group and the 
other will include the Confederate and pro-slavery leadership, while their bio- 
gtaphies may continue to be stories of the life and times of men from the points 
of view of authors who have a cause to serve, rather than the search for the 
key to unlock the door to the understanding of the subject’s life, motif, and pur- 
pose in terms of national ideals and the American creed. 


In the study under consideration, J. C. Furnas, author of the well-received 
Goodbye to Uncle Tom, presents a biography of John Brown in Connecticut, 
Ohio, Canada, Kansas, and Harpers Ferry. In these areas Brown farmed, 
surveyed, became a herdsman and shepherd, speculated in land, dealt in wool 
sales and finally became a revolutionary exponent to freedom. This volume 
is also an account of the background of slavery extending from Africa, through 
the slave trade, the activities of the antislavery leadership in England and the 
United States tied in with the life of John Brown and terminating in the 
America of 1859. This is the Road to Harpers Ferry and not the road from 
the small farm six miles from Harpers Ferry on the Maryland side from which 
John Brown made his famous march on the ordinance depot. Furnas attempts 
to justify this plan with the statement, “But the longest way round is the truest 
way home.” 

The author, in most of the book, endeavors to show that the abolition- 
ists and John Brown did not know the story of the life, history and culture of 
the darker people in Africa and the West. Moreover, he states that the aboli- 
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tionists did not tell the truth about the rise of the slave trade or slavery, either in 
Africa, the West Indies, or the United States. 


According to Furnas, Africans were not “the noble savages” pictured by 
the abolitionists, and he proceeds to reveal their traits of unworthiness. Here, 
his evidence is insufficient. He fails to include the worthy side of the picture 
from non-abolitionists, as presented in such works as Negroes of Africa, History 
and Culture by Maurice Delafosse (1931), The Voice of Africa by Leo Fro- 
benius (1897), or other positive views. He notes all too briefly aspects of 
the African kingdoms of Mali, Songhay, Ghana. These civilizations and 
governments, according to his opinion, were not indigenous African ones. They 
were ‘“‘border-zone growths stimulated by contacts with Arabs and Berbers 
carrying shreds and tags of the Egyptian-Punic-Greeco-Roman world.” At the 
same time, he overlooks the composite civilizations of Europe and the West, 
and the stimulation Africans gave to the cultures which he admires and which 
were also not indigenous. People all over the world in different times and 
places have adapted them and made them their own. Africans, prior to the 
slave trade, were like other men in this interplay of civilization. 

The antislavery campaign in the United States, according to Furnas, took 
its cue from “the victorious British campaign against the specific hideousness of 
slavery in an imitation extending through diagnosis, prognosis, ideas and emo- 
tions, organization and tactics.’ His opinion was that the facts selected by him 
would have been “‘news” to John Brown and the Secret Six who gave to Brown 
types of assistance and whose descriptions occupy many pages in the book. 
These six men were George Luther Sterns, industrialist; Samuel Gridley 
Howe, physician; Theodore Parker, minister; Gerrit Smith, wealthy landowner 
of New York and later signer with Horace Greeley of the bail bond of Jefferson 
Davis; Franklin B. Sanborn, author and editor; and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, who left the ministry in 1858, enlisted in the Civil War, and be- 
came a colonel of the first regiment of colored troops. 

Furnas has ridicule and criticism for these men and the leaders of the 
American Antislavery Society. He wants to find what drove each of the six 
to the ‘‘crime of treason’’ and then asks, “Whence came the absolute assurance 
of such abolitionist leaders that slaveholding was a putrescent moral sin as well 
as an indecent mistake?’’ He seems to ignore the view that slaveholding, 
slave-breeding, slave-driving, slave-trading, and slave-hunting were the inevita- 
ble outcomes of the belief in man’s property in man and man’s inhumanity to 
man. The author minimizes their motivation on the basis of the ideals of 
freedom and religious zeal and insists upon covering them with his scorn and 
disfavor. He also overlooks the fact that slavery was not on the way to ex- 
tinction in the antebellum period and that without such men, even with their 
so-called psychopathic tendencies, it would not have been extinguished in the 


sixties. 
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The central figure in this drama, John Brown, is the object of special 
criticism as a fanatic, with a family background of “grave mental trouble.” 
Furnas states that certain well-wishers in Ohio sent affidavits to his trial that 
“his mother’s family had been riddled with overt mental disease.” This 
claim of insanity has been repeated over the years in spite of the fact that 
psychologists admit that the line between genius and insanity is a shadowy 
one and often depends on one’s point of view or ultimate purpose. The con- 
clusion is also clear that Brown made himself a martyr in a cause which was 
rapidly moving toward victory and that his deed might also earn for him the 
title of “Precursor” as well as “Fanatic” of Freedom. 


This volume with its forty-two pages of explanatory notes and twenty 
pages of works consulted represents a wide reading of printed sources and is a 
fascinating though lengthy story of the long road of controversy over Negro 
freedom. However, there will continue to be agreement and disagreement 
concerning John Brown, fanatic or precursor of freedom—and, perhaps, he 
was both. 

Central State College Charles H. Wesley 


Modern Science and the Human Fertility Problem. Richard L. Meier. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated, 1959. 


On the flyleaf to this book occurs a succinct statement as to its content: 
“While Dr. Mier’s imaginative analyses and projections are based on recent 
scientific findings in the field, he has also tied them expertly to the growing 
body of relevant social science data and theory.” This publication reveals the 
author's concern as most demographers of today with the growing population 
which threatens to engulf the globe. The case for the reduction of human 
fertility could not be put more strongly. Data drawn from numerous sources 
substantiate this position, but during the last few years the warning has gone 
out so often that by the year 1960 the inherent danger surely is penetrating the 
consciousness of masses of people in the Western world and even in the East, 
Japan. 

The basic and scholarly contribution the book makes is that since by 
the application of scientific findings to the reduction of the death rate, the 
same method can be used to reduce the birth rate. Science has made pheno- 
menal strides but few have considered the consequence. The scientists specialize 
in their narrow specialities but have no comprehension of the consequences of 
their findings. Inability of scientists and administrators of scientific research 
projects pose the danger, but since the ends of much scientific research are only 
to accumulate more facts those who look after the finding and publication of the 
facts fail lamentably to appreciate the significance of the facts when utilized by 
others within human societies. ‘‘Because these men specialize in science, their 
training in social affairs, economics, and politics is elementary.” 
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By implication there is, therefore, the question: What is to be done about 
this situation? Science and its devotees are in the saddle in the field of re- 
search; they have the money and its administration. But there are few if any 
projects which have as their purpose the finding of the social consequences of 
the action and research findings of the scientists. No one could agree more 
heartily than the reviewer with this position; he has had experience along this 
line and failed miserably. There are a few scientists who see the situation and 
might be persuaded to undertake to study projections. The reviewer is loathe 
to challenge this position as to there being only a few. If he is willing to 
admit that sociologists and economists are scientists then there are many who 
would gladly undertake the study but, as indicated, the physical, biological and 
other scientists have control of the steering wheel and are unwilling to turn 
into a gas station not in the hands of their own corporation. 

Without doubt the use of contraceptives in most areas of the globe has 
become necessary if the competition for standing room on the land masses of 
the world is to be slowed down. But even the use of contraceptive methods costs 
money and most of the world, especially the underdeveloped countries where 
poverty is the rule, have nothing with which to make purchases. The cheapest 
method which the scientific studies have found, or least the findings are very 
promising, is oral, that is, the taking of a pill. Even the use of this precaution, 
when and if it becomes reliable, becomes a cultural question. In facing this 
problem Puerto Rico was studied because birth control information was given 
out when those in control of the country saw the population pressure. The 
best of the findings together with conclusions respecting this experiment, for 
such it was, are summarized. But when these conclusions are examined there 
seems to be one - migrate. This they have done as those confronted with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in New York well know. Indeed, those who 
were financially able to take advantage of the information available made use 
of it; but those in the lowest income groups did so to a lesser extent. They 
went to the mainland looking for jobs. The book contains data on another 
micracosm, Mauritius; however, the conclusions are inconclusive. But from 
this examination the most baffling problem in the world situation emerges: 
“We may expect that the current burst of population growth will create grave 
ethical problems for the world at large.” 

Letting the imagination range somewhat it is not difficult to see, that with 
the increased crowding on a small space, ultimately disease will break out, dis- 
organization will throw people into desperation and famine can devastate the 
large as well as the small area. Can one generalize, therefore, on what can 
occur on a world-wide scale if the present trend in population growth continues ? 

The one answer to the possible fearful global catastrophe is planning. Such 
planning must enter the realm of man and woman relation, neighborhood 
mores and values, and community and state pressures. Though planning in 
economic and political affairs in the United States is recognized to be con- 
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stantly practiced, in the world dominated by face-to-face relation, instead of 
American secondary paper-made relations, the planning from the top may be 
quite inadequate and ineffective. Moreover the planning in America is un- 
impeded so long as no crisis emerges. But planning presents a serious problem. 
Is any government able to plan in this intimate field without the personnel in 
control becoming totalitarian? This question cannot be answered arbitrarily, 
but evidence points to the danger of planning when such is applied to the 
intimate aspects of the individual actions in family relations. Any student of 
sociology knows that the folkways and mores of a society may govern the 
family relations but when conscious planning enters, the control becomes one 
of impersonal law—something that most of the world knows little about. The 
outstanding example of planning by scientists for the first half of the present 
century was that in Germany. 

The author of the volume under review is certainly conscious of the prob- 
lem of introducing birth control methods, especially the oral, into underde- 
veloped countries. Hence, he discusses the subject of innovation. By implica- 
tion (consciously or unconsciously) he points to the inadequacy of sociological 
theory respecting the technique of social change. At the same time he reveals 
the intellectual infirmity of the scientist (physical, biological or natural) who 
is likely to be fearfully inadequate when he tries to draw on or pass judgment 
involving the field of the social scientist. In this respect one has a feeling of 
his inadequacy in the field of culture. One has the feeling that he would not 
be averse to cooperating with many disciplines to effect the reduction of fertility 
now so pressing in so many parts of the world. In this the position presented 
is highly commendable. As in so many publications in the field of population 
there is a further lack; what is the relation between a certain population structure 
and the social structure and the collective behavior? What are the special 
cultural phenomena which contribute to the increase of fertility or its decrease? 
During the thirties, for example, the demographers of our countries were 
sounding alarms at the decreasing birth rates. Why was France at one time 
the country of race suicide? What has caused the change since World War II? 
University of Maryland Bruce L. Melvin 


The Challenge of Science Education. Joseph S. Rouceck, Editor. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 


The history and some opposing philosophical concepts of science educa- 
tion are objectively presented in the early chapters of this volume. There is a 
presentation of the relationship of each area of the natural and applied sciences 
and the social sciences to the general welfare and future progress of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Each of these relationships is presented by a competent student 
in the respective area. All levels of education are considered. 
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Generally, the same outline is followed in each presentation: the working 
philosophy of the discipline is followed by the present state of affairs and 
recommendations for the future. Factual data presented to support the argu- 
ment in question are sometimes so extensive that it becomes unwieldy. This 
is due in part to the fact that equal consideration is given opposing views, 
which, of course, is desirable. There are chapters which will appeal to all 
persons of intellectual pursuit. 

Central State College Thomas J. Craft 
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THE LONG ARM OF THE LAW 


In our universe of cosmic law every action has its reaction. In terms of 
the causal conditions, positive and negative, the result is inevitable unless some 
modifying or deterrent element or action intervenes. On every side are evi- 
dences of cause and effect, of order, balance, harmony. Even in natural events 
which appear aberrant or chaotic we must concede our lack of understanding 
of hidden law. It is not likely that in such a cosmic environment man is 
destined to live beyond or without the universal law; his freedom extends only 
to choice of manipulation of the natural laws to his purposes—but always within 
the framework of integral cosmic principles. Science is ever more surely dis- 
covering and identifying the cause and effect relationships of our natural en- 
vironment, and man is increasingly using the findings to improve his material 
condition. We are not keen, however, to recognize the scope of the play of 
these laws of order and harmony: that they extend in influence beyond the 
physical to embrace the moral and spiritual as well; that their ramifications 
are manifold and permeate our living at every point; that the ascending levels 
of human existence from animal to spiritual nature are subject to their pull 
and power; that here, too, the equation of action and reaction, of cause and 
consequence holds. 


All so-called ‘“‘intelligent” people know the factual substance of what has 
been enunciated. But we need to consider more carefully the true meaning 
and import of intelligence. Webster defines intelligence: The power of 
meeting a situation. . .by proper behavior adjustments; the ability to apprehend 
the interrelationships of presented facts in such a way as to guide action toward 
a desired goal. {Italics mine.} Intelligence in the above sense, it seems, would 
discover in the process of “apprehending relationships” the laws underlying 
the situations under scrutiny and realize the immutability of their operation un- 
less some intelligent orientative force enters in. It would appear then, that 
given an invironment controlled and operating by universal law, man, as an 
intelligent being, has been endowed with the capacity to control and operate 
his affairs within the sanctions of this universal law in all of its ramifications. 
What gives one pause, however, is the ignorance, unconcern, or disregard that 
marks the degree of our awareness of the long reach of the basic law of our 
being. For the reach of law is long and sure, embracing our physical, mental, 
and spiritual levels. By extension beyond the usual connotation, we here use 
“spiritual” to include integrally what we more familiarly designate as moral 
and ethical. For surely the psyche is the matrix out of which attitudes and 
actions activate in these realms; and one can hardly classify as spiritual one who 
cannot qualify morally and ethically. 


Inferentially, then, we are impressed with the necessity of charting our 
human course by patterns implicit in the cosmic environment. But this we do 
not do. History is replete with examples of individuals and social groups who 
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have suffered their “times of troubles’”” which were rooted in disregard of 
moral and ethical laws. Literature presents many illustrations, fanciful and 
factual, of the rebounding effects of moral and ethical lapses in human rela- 
tionships. Drama vividly portrays the downfall of characters who deny 
the dictates of their consciences or the integrity of the social code. 

Among certain primitive peoples a missile weapon called the “‘boomerang” 
is used which, true to its course, not only finds its target but returns to the 
sender. In personal relationships the lesson is clear: One suffers the conse- 
quences of his acts. What one sows one reaps. The Nemesis of Fate never 
sleeps. In social and community life the long arm of the law eventually reaches 
and draws to the Bar of Justice the violators of the code of verity, as witness 
Scotland Yard or our own FBI. In our current confused and disharmonious 
world there is evidence abundant that we cannot resolve the equation of human 
community because the terms of the equation are dissonant. We have opened 
a Pandora Box, and seeds of discord have been scattered to the four corners of 
the earth. We have ignored or have been unmindful of the fact that intelli- 
gent manipulation of incongruous conditions could lead us to apprehend the 
causative relationships existing therein, and by application of the laws of our 
cosmic universe effect ameliorative results. 

The point of this reflection in application is but to remind in this our world’s 
“time of troubles” that consideration of the nature and functioning of our 
cosmic environment might hold invaluable cues for apprehending the interrela- 
tionships in nature and function that exist between our environmental world 
and our man-made world of social living; to impress the fact that all is created 
in order and operates according to law; that such law has many facets, em- 
bracing man’s physical, intellectual, moral, and ethical concerns; that living 
within the law alone brings harmony. 

What to do? That is the crux! So many boomerangs on their way back 
to their point of release! So many agencies fashioning more of the same 
nefarious weapons! The “Commandments” for peaceful coexistence are fewer 
than ten and need no reiteration. The way is so simple and so humble that 
it is most often overlooked or disregarded. But billions for defense are futile. 
The way is not by the sword. Perhaps one healthful thing might be to bend 
over the Pool of Truth and, Narcissus-like, study the image reflected therein. 
Not with the motive of vainglory or self-adulation, but rather to seek to dis- 
cern our violations of the laws of our being that breed our insincerities, 
frailties, and inadequacies, and make us the return targets of our own self- 
propelled boomerangs. In this hour of world tension, of our national accla- 
mation of world leadership, the gift to see ourselves as others see us is invaluable. 
It, however, needs no gift to divine what the human spirit knows is right; the 
still small voice of Conscience implanted within is arbiter of that. In a 
world where the “‘rising tide of color’ approaches flood stage, where millions 
suffer disease and want, where masses led by the Moses of their exigencies 
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are no longer satisfied to exchange their birthright for a mess of pottage, 
where these masses are rising to demand “a better life in larger freedom”, 
where the light of understanding is clarifying the attitudes and purposes of 
the so-called ‘‘superior’’ nations, the long arm of moral and ethical justice is 
returning the boomerangs of social injustice to their points of release. These 
long-suffering billions of underdeveloped peoples are beginning to weigh values; 
to recognize that what one does drowns out what one says. 

What is this claimed “superiority’’ that constitutes this idea of supremacy 
among nations? Is it intellectual capability? Even so, is that to be exercised 
in crushing under the heel all those of lesser capacity? Is it wealth? Would 
concentration of excessive stores of this world’s goods in certain areas occur if 
there were distribution by the law of equivalency? Is it color? Who discovered 
the superiority of one color over another? Is it economic acumen? How else 
can this power be gained except through experiential participation in economic 
affairs? Is it political ideology? Who judged “Democracy” to be the sum- 
mum bonum of social living? Surely not the “American” style—as practiced! 
To trumpet our descendance from the freedom-loving Founding Fathers of 
our country, yet condone governmentally racial and religious bigotry to the 
point of demagoguery, renders our vaunted “inalienable rights” but tinkling 
brass and sounding cymbal! Is it education? Who for hundreds of years 
have denied and limited the opportunity for learning to certain classes of our 
citizens? Who branded certain minorities within our gates as “second-class 
citizens”? In truth, who brought them here, and why? Is it religion? Did 
the chief exponent of the Christian religion ever say that there is but one road 
to truth? Our “filthy lucre” bears the imprint; “In God We Trust.” What 
god? 

In this crucial hour when civilization literally seems to be “tottering on the 
brink” there is no place for double-seeing and double-dealing; there is no 
place for expedient evasion; there is no place for hypocrisy, for self-adulation, 
and national vainglory. Any apparent advantages in the possession of any na- 
tion in the world are but goods to be disseminated for the betterment of the 
entire world; the favored nations are but trustees of such funds of advantage. 
Those who aspire to world leadership must be like Caesar's wife, ‘above re- 
proach.” They must be characterized by integrity and wisdom to apprehend 
interrelationships, and dedicated to creating adjustive behavior among the 
nations of the world that will effect unity and harmony among men. 
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